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Missionary  Education 

'  I  'HE  purpose  of  missionary  education  is  to  keep  the  members  of  the  Church  informed  on 
world  problems  and  world  needs  as  affecting  the  missionary  enterprise.  Missionary  en- 
deavors of  the  past,  the  work  of  the  present  and  the  needs  of  the  future,  all  have  a  place 
in  this  educational  program. 

There  are  various  agencies  through  which  the  program  of  missionary  education  may  be 
carried  on,  such  as  missionary  organizations  in  the  church.  Church  Schools,  Christian  pub- 
lications, the  use  of  pictures,  steropticon  slides,  motion  pictures  and  drama.  The  missionary 
organization  in  the  past  has  been  the  chief  medium  through  which  missionary  education  has 
been  dispersed.  Leaders  in  the  field  of  religious  education  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
emphasize  the  use  of  the  Church  School  as  a  major  channel  through  which  missionary  edu- 
cation should  be  carried  on.  Missionary  endeavor  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Church. 

This  year  marks  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
|sionary  Education  in  our  denomination.  A  Mission  Study  Department  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Paul  L.  Gerhard,  teacher  in  our  North  Japan  College,  Sendai,  Japan,  then  on  fur- 
lough, was  organized  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  1910.  Two  years  later  the  scope 
of  the  department  was  enlarged  to  include  Home  Missions  and  in  1932  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Missionary  Education  was  established  under  the  administration  of  the  Boards  of 
Home  Missions,  Foreign  Missions,  Christian  Education  and  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 

In  the  summer  of  1910,  just  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Mission  Study  Department, 
i  Young  People's  Missionary  Conference  was  held  at  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.,  as  a  means  of  reach- 
ng  the  individual  churches  through  their  young  people.    The  number  of  conferences  in  our 
ienomination  has  now  grown  to  eight,  geographically  reaching  nearly  every  section  of  the 
I  ]!hurch.    More  than  a  thousand  delegates  attend  these  conferences  each  year.    These  repre- 
i  sentatives  of  the  churches  receive  training  for  leadership  in  missionary  education  in  their 
}  )wn  Church  Schools  and  missionary  organizations.    The  Summer  Conferences  deserve  the 

[learty  support  of  each  individual  church. 
Charles  M.  LeGalley, 
j  Secretary  of  Missionary  Education. 


Special  Announcement 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Editorial  Staff  it  was  decided  to  arrange  for  the 
appearance  each  month  of  Missionary  Education  material,  especially  suited  for 
use  in  the  Sunday  School,  beginning  with  the  September  number. 


The  Quiet  Hour 

Julia  Hall  Bartholomew 


When  Thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  right- 
eousness.— Isaiah  26:9. 


Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little  birds 
sang  "west 

And  I  smiled  to  think  God's  greatness  flowed  around 

our  incompleteness — 
Round  our  restlessness,  His  rest. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree; 
A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray. 

— Joyce  Kilmer. 


And  there  is  healing  in  old  trees. 

Old  streets  a  glamour  hold; 
Why  may  not  I,  as  well  as  these, 

Grow  lovely,  growing  old? 

— Karle  Wilson  Baker. 

"So  long  as  there  are  missionaries,  they  will  go 
primarily  'not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister' 
— and  ministry  is  giving  and  bearing  and  serving 
and  loving." 


For  God  is  Love.   Such  is  my  Faith,  and  such 
My  reasons  for  it,  and  I  find  them  strong 
Enough.  And  you?   You  want  to  argue?  Well, 
I  can't.  It  is  a  choice.  I  choose  the  Christ. 

— Studdart  Kennedy. 


Unalloyed  happiness  is  never  possible  to  us  here. 
Painful  though  this  is,  it  ensures  a  wistful  joy  in 
keeping  Heaven  just  beyond  our  horizons. 

— J.  A.  MacCallum. 


"There  is  a  land  beyond  the  gates  of  morn, 
A  land  for  every  hero  battle  worn; 
Where  peace  awaits  the  spirit  anguish  torn." 


We  must  take  the  risks  of  life,  the  risks  of  faith, 
the  risks  of  love;  if  we  are  afraid  to  do  so  we  shall 
die  without  having  lived! 

— Joseph  Fort  Newton. 


We  are  so  selfish  about  death.  We  count  our  grief 
Far  more  than  we  consider  their  relief. 
Whom  the  great  Reaper  gathers  in  the  sheaf. 
No  more  to  know  the  season's  constant  change. 

— William  Croswell  Doane. 


The  difference  between  man's  food  and  the  beast's 
is  that  man's  sustenance  is  not  for  the  body  alone, 
but  for  the  spirit  as  well.  Man  transmutes  even  the 
material  that  keeps  the  machine  which  he  calls  "my 
body"  into  sustenance  of  his  soul,  his  mind,  and  even 
his  national  genius. 

— Eleanor  Morton. 
  . 

And  yet  the  fool 
Contends  that  God  is  not — 
Not  God!  in  gardens!  when  the  eve  is  cool? 
Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign  i 
'Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine. 

— Thomas  Edward  Brown. 

"Conjure  pictures  and  ideas  which  bring  happiness. 
How  little  income  has  to  do  with  these  things;  how; 
close  they  are  to  the  physical  simplicities  of  life!"' 

I  must  not  lean  entirely  on  my  mind,  i 
For  I  have  seen  a  tendril  crush  a  leaf — 
My  soul  must  reach  to  find  a  higher  bough. 

— Gertrude  Ryder  Bennett. 


When  one  realizes  how  much  beauty  helps  the| 
mind,  one  wonders  why  more  people  do  not  availj 
themselves  of  its  beneficent  effects.  For  beauty  surely 
can  make  us  happy,  stimulate  us,  give  us  new 
ambition.  I 

— Louis  E.  Bisch.  j 


"Few  men  would  think  of  including  imagination' 
in  a  list  of  qualities  essential  to  a  rounded  life.  The 
reason  for  this  omission  is  that  imagination  is  nolj 
an  obvious  virtue.  By  its  very  nature  it  requires  a| 
considerable  measure  of  itself  before  its  value  be-j 
comes  evident."  i 


"The  objective  of  education  has  shifted  from  men 
literacy,  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  educa 
tion  in  character  building." 




The  Prayer 

I 

OUR  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  we  ask  Thee  to  teach  us  to  "follow  peace  with  all  men.  and  holiness 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  In  Jesus'  Name.    Amen.  i 
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Essential  Elements  of  a  Missionary  Program 
for  the  Sunday  School 

By  Mrs.  F.  R.  Casselman,  Tiffin,  0. 
Awarded  first  prize  in  Group  E  (Sunday  School  Teachers  and  Officers)  in  the  1934 
Stewardship  Essay  and  Poster  Contest  conducted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  General 
Synod. 

"Well,  sometimes,"  said  Bill,  "the  teacher 
leads,  but  more  often  we  have  one  of  the 
young  people  give  us  a  talk  which  she  or 
he  has  prepared  on  some  missionary  subject. 
Occasionally  we  have  a  foreign  student  speak 
or  a  returned  missionary  talk,  or  we  have 
snapshots  passed  around  which  have  been 
sent  us  from  the  field.  Once  in  a  while  part 
of  a  letter  received  from  a  mission  station  is 
read.  Former  graduates  of  our  local  college 
often  write  us  letters,  or  send  some  of  their 
chums'  interesting  pieces  of  material  or 
papers  used  in  their  school  or  church,  Alice, 
do  you  remember  that  wonderful  temperance 
talk  we  had,  all  because  one  of  our  Chinese 
missionaries  sent  our  pastor's  wife  a  temper- 
ance lesson  leaflet  written  and  illustrated  in 
Chinese?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Alice,  "and  do  you  recall 
that  Christmas  day  when  the  Arabian  told  us 
of  his  all-night  watch  on  the  hills  of  Bethle- 
hem? He  said  that  one  Christmas  Eve  he 
spent  with  the  shepherds,  remaining  with 
them  until  after  midnight,  when  he  walked 
down  to  the  place  near  where  Jesus  was  born. 
Oh,  how  beautiful  was  his  description  of 
those  hills  under  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
how  interesting  the  conversation  with  the 
shepherds  that  Christmas  Eve!  Will  you  ever 


MOTHER  dear,  we  do  have  the  best 
times  in  our  Sunday  School.  Do  you 
enow  what  we  did  today  in  the  Primary  De- 
partment? We  made  picture  books  for  the 
boys  and  girls  in  Japan.  We  took  old  Sunday 
School  papers  and  cut  out  the  pictures  and 
pasted  them  together.  We  had  a  lot.  of  pic- 
tures of  Jesus,  then  we  had  God's  helpers, 
the  policemen,  the  bakers,  the  firemen,  the 
doctors  and  others.  We  had  a  number  of 
pictures  of  our  friends  across  the  sea,  and 
friends  in  this  country,  like  the  Indians  and 
Mexicans.  Next  month  we  will  have  stories 
and  songs  about  our  far  away  friends,  and 
he  following  month  the  teacher  said  we  could 
lave  some  plays.  I  think  I  will  be  a  Japanese 
Decause  I  have  such  dark  hair.  Peggy  will 
36  a  German;  her  hair's  so  light.  We  will 
11  be  in  the  plays.  Jane  says  she  wants  to 
)e  the  doctor,  if  there  is  one,  as  she  always 
ikes  to  fix  up  the  hurt  cats  and  dogs  and 
hildren.  Teacher  said  in  February  we  would 
lave  a  real  man  from  India.  He  would  talk 
us.  Oh  Mother,"  continued  Bobbie,  aged 
ime,  "I  just  love  Sunday  School!  In  your 
;lass  do  you  have  stories  about  helping  other 
)eople?" 

"Yes,  Bobbie,  each  Sunday  we  have  a  mes- 
age  from  some  missionary  or  a  line  or  two 
rem  a  mission  field.  Sometimes  a  returned 
aissionary  tells  in  our  adult  department  of 
lis  or  her  experiences,  or  a  foreigner  talks, 
^ach  Sunday  our  teacher  brings  in  so  many 
ertateresting  facts  about  other  people,  or  some- 
jimes,  like  last  Sunday,  Mrs.  Johnson  tells  us 
bout  an  interesting  book  she  has  read.  Last 
reek  it  was  about  the  American  Indians  of 
V^isconsin." 

"Today  we  do  not  have  to  hurry,"  said 
lice,  "let's  talk  while  we  finish  dinner  about 
lissions  in  our  Sunday  School." 

"Bill,"  said  Mother,  "tell  us  about  your 
iteresting  missionary  lessons." 


forget  him  and  what  he  said?  And,  you 
know,  each  one  of  our  young  people's  classes 
is  named  after  a  missionary  or  mission  proj- 
ect and  each  Christmas  we  send  a  box  to 
that  particular  station.  Mother,  when  you 
were  a  girl  did  you  have  your  classes  so 
named?" 

"No,  daughter,  when  I  was  your  age  we 
did  not  have  the  personal  touch  with  mission 
stations  and  missionaries,  nor  the  opportun- 
ities to  serve  that  you  have." 

"Each  fall,"  added  Alice,  "we  have  Mission 
Conference  reports.  Sometimes  they  are  in 
{Continued  on  Page  182) 
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Home  Missions 

Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  Editor 


Notes 


ON  Palm  Sunday  evening,  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Borsos' 
entry  into  the  ministry  of  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  was  celebrated  at  a  party 
in  his  honor  at  the  parsonage  in  Morgantown, 
W.  Virginia.  Following  his  graduation  from 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Sarospatak, 
Hungary,  Mr.  Borsos  was  ordained  a  minister 
on  Palm  Sunday,  1894,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Tiszakorod,  Szathmar,  as  assistant  min- 
ister. He  came  to  this  country  on  April  17, 
1902,  to  engage  in  the  ministry  and  has  been 
in  Morgantown  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  has 
twelve  children,  of  whom  nine  live  at  home. 
Members  of  his  congregation  presented  Mr. 
Borsos  with  many  gifts,  and  the  elders  of  the 
church  gave  him  a  purse  of  money.  Among 
the  guests  was  Mr.  Gabriel  Bocska,  who  was 
a  member  of  Mr.  Borsos'  congregation  when 

he  was  a  minister  in  Bihar  Dioszeg. 

*    *  * 

The  Rev.  Theodore  P.  Bolliger,  D.D., 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  the 
Northwest,  sends  us  the  following  letter, 
which  was  received  by  him: 

Dear  Sir:  Last  evening  I  read  your 
report  in  the  latest  "Outlook  of  Mis- 
sions" and  I  felt  moved  to  do  my  "bit" 
at  this  Easter  season  for  some  of  your 
Northwest  folks.  Accordingly,  I  am  en- 


closing my  certified  check  for  $50  and 
am  asking  whether  you  will  kindly  dis- 
tribute it  among  those  whom  you  know 
to  be  in  need  of  a  little  assistance.  I  re- 
alize that  it  is  a  small  fund  to  trouble 
you  with,  but  I  thought  just  a  dollar  or 
two  in  some  of  those  homes  which  you 
describe,  will  probably  be  acceptable. 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  keeping  a  good 
position  during  this  period  of  financial 
stress  and  have  been  trying  to  be  faith- 
ful in  my  stewardship.  In  my  own  church 
I  understand  that  the  "benevolence" 
funds  are  being  borrowed  in  order  to 
keep  our  current  expenses  going,  so  I 
have  felt  inclined  to  give  direct  wherever 
I  can. 

Thanking  you  for  the  trouble  you  will 

be  put  to  on  my  account,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours 

Would  that  many  kind  friends  throughoul 

the  Church  would  put  us  to  the  same  kinc 

of  "trouble."   Just  as  Dr.  Bolliger  was  de 

lighted  to  distribute  this  very  fine  gift  so  the 

General  Secretary  at  Headquarters  will  alsc 

be  very  glad  to  receive  any  number  of  sucl 

special  gifts  for  distribution. 

*    *  * 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Rev.  Braynarc 
E.  Kurkowski,  the  Dewey  Avenue  Mission 
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Rochester,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  decided  increase 
in  the  attendance  and  interest  of  its  members. 
A  Bulletin  entitled,  "The  Dewey  Vision,"  lists 
many  activities,  such  as  a  Young  Married 
Couples'  Club,  a  Young  People's  League  and 
a  Training  Course  for  Sunday  School  Work- 
ers. This  Mission  expects  to  conduct  a  Com- 
munity Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  for  four 
weeks  during  this  summer. 

*    *  * 

A  letter  received  from  Rev.  Paul  Wiegand, 
our  Missionary  in  Dulf,  Saskatchewan,  Can- 
ada, tells  its  own  story:  "An  old  member  of 
our  congregation  who  is  86  years  old  and  ex- 
pects within  the  next  weeks  his  death,  handed 
me  over  an  offering  of  $100,  'for  Missions.' 
He  did  not  mention  a  special  branch  of  the 
Missions  of  our  Church.  He  only  said,  'where 
it  is  mostly  needed.'  As  I  don't  know  exactly 
which  Mission  is  suffering  mostly,  I  thought 
it  best  to  let  you  make  the  decision  as  to 
how  this  $100  (of  Canadian  currency)  shall 
be  used.   As  soon  as  I  receive  your  answer 


with  your  arrangement  I  shall  make  remit- 
tance of  the  $100.  On  Easter  I  remitted 
$26.50  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  conditions 
of  farming  are  very  disappointing  this  Spring 
so  far.  No  rain.  Last  Sunday  and  the  Sunday 
before,  heavy  dust  storms  drove  clouds  of 
dust  over  the  prairies  and  covered  the  church 
and  parsonage  and  filled  them  with  black 
soil.  Many  farmers  have  now  to  be  rescued, 
but  those  who  got  relief  seed  cannot  seed 
again.  My  salary  from  the  congregation  has 
been  cut  to  two-fifths  of  the  original  sum, 
and  of  this  a  good  deal  is  in  arrears  for  this 
year.  I  received  $10  from  them  up  to  now. 
If  there  is  a  crop  at  all  I  hope  to  get  the 
two-fifths  of  my  original  salary  at  the  end 
of  next  fall.  But  as  the  material  blessings 
are  waning,  our  faith  is  waxing." 

Needless  to  say  this  good  Brother  was  in- 
formed that  the  $100  should  remain  in  Can- 
ada, and  inasmuch  as  we  have  four  Home 
Missionaries  there,  he  was  asked  to  divide  the 
amount  among  them  to  apply  on  their  back 
salaries  from  the  Board. 


Our  Summer  Missionary  Conferences 


FOR  almost  twenty-five  years  there  have 
been  held  Missionary  Conferences  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Education 
sponsored  by  the  Boards  of  Home  and  For- 
eign Missions.  An  entire  generation  of  young 
people  in  the  Reformed  Church  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  upon  these  confer- 
ences, and  of  receiving  training  in  missionary 
technique.  In  seven  or  eight  sections  of  the 
country  these  conferences  are  annually  being 
held.  They  are  attended  by  probably  a  thou- 
sand of  our  young  people.  No  one  can  fully 
measure  the  influence  upon  these  young 
folks. 

Let  us,  however,  get  the  purpose  of  these 
conferences  clearly  in  our  minds.  A  confer- 
ence is  largely  a  demonstration,  a  normal 
institute;  it  is  an  object  lesson,  showing  the 
delegates  how  the  thing  is  to  be  done  in  their 
local  congregations.  Consequently  care  should 
be  taken  in  selecting  the  proper  delegates  to 
represent  their  congregations.  Not  any  one 
will  do.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  merely  swelling 
the  attendance  at  the  conference.  The  best 
leaders  in  a  congregation  should  be  sent,  who 
will  bring  back  and  apply  locally  what  they 


have  learned  at  the  conference.  Plainly  the 
Mission  study  courses  are  only  to  show  how 
the  delegates  may  do  the  same  thing  in  their 
home  congregations.  The  idea  is  not  to  study 
a  book  but  to  demonstrate  a  way,  a  method 
of  doing  it.  The  educational  value  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  1000  delegates  become  foci 
centers  who  will  enlist  the  local  congregation 
to  study  Missions.  The  delegates  are  expected 
not  simply  to  report  back  to  the  bodies  that 
sent  them,  but  also  to  apply  in  definite  set- 
ups and  programs  what  they  learned  at  the 
conferences.  Thus  in  October  and  November 
they  ought  to  organize  Mission  study  classes 
in  their  congregations  and  use  the  text  book 
for  Home  Missions  after  the  manner  it  was 
used  at  the  conference.  Then  in  January  and 
February  they  should  do  the  same  thing  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Likewise  the  institute  hours 
at  the  conferences  can  be  reproduced  at  the 
missionary  meetings  in  the  local  congrega- 
tion. This  will  widen  the  influence  of  the  con- 
ferences and  conserve  the  best  results.  Unless 
this  is  done  the  values  of  the  conferences  will 
soon  be  dissipated  and  no  lasting  benefits 
come  therefrom. 

C.  E.  S. 


''Please  continue  to  send  The  Outlook  of  Missions.  /  always  try  to  find  time  to  read 
it.   I  remain  a  friend  of  Missions.''  Mrs.  A.  D.  Herbert,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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Our  Japanese  Work 

THE  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  three 
definitely  organized  congregations  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  namely;  the  First  Japanese 
Reformed  Church,  San  Francisco,  California, 
of  which  the  Rev.  S.  Kowta  is  the  pastor;  the 
First  Japanese  Reformed  Church  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  which  is  under  the  direct 
care  of  Rev.  J.  Mori;  and  the  Japanese  Re- 
formed Church  of  Sawtelle,  California,  of 
which  the  Rev  K.  Suzuki  is  the  pastor.  In 
addition  there  is  a  Mission  Sunday  School  at 
Redwood,  California,  sponsored  by  the  First 
Japanese  Reformed  Church  of  San  Francisco. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  preaching  points 
cared  for  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mori,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Missionary-at-large  among  the  Jap- 
anese on  the  Pacific  Coast  upon  his  resigna- 
tion as  pastor  of  the  First  Japanese  Reformed 

Church  of  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  H.  Y.  Saito  is  another  worker 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
as  Director  of  Religious  Education  in  the 
Church  at  San  Francisco.  His  salary  is  paid 
by  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Gen- 
eral Synod. 

*  *  * 

Rev.  F.  Hayashi,  who  was  formerly  the 
Director  of  Religious  Education  in  our  Jap- 
anese Church  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  pastor  of  the  Japanese  Meth- 

Missionary 

THE  educating  of  the  members  of  our 
Churches  in  the  work  of  Missions  is  one 
of  our  greatest  needs  today.  The  reason  for 
much  of  the  apathy  and  indifference  on  the 
part  of  Church  members  towards  Missions  lies 
in  the  fact  that  their  education  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  so  largely  neglected  and  is  of 
such  a  slipshod  and  ineffectual  character 
that  the  same  fails  to  register  and  produce 
practical  results. 

Missionary  education,  like  all  education, 
must  be  done  systematically  and  definitely. 
One  must  always  begin  with  the  most  elemen- 
tary forms  and  persist  in  it  to  the  end.  It 
must  start  at  an  early  age  and  the  instruction 
must  be  graded  to  the  different  ages  and  con- 
ditions of  those  who  are  to  be  educated.  The 
I  methods  of  education  in  general  must  be 
.applied  in  missionary  education.  A  well 
iwrought-out  course  should  be  adopted  which 


on  the  Pacific  Coast 

odist  Episcopal  Church  at  Fresno,  California. 
On  May  28th,  Mr.  Hayashi  and  Miss  Misao 

Matsuyama  were  married  in  their  new  church. 

*  *  * 

Rev.  J.  Mori,  Missionary-at-large  among 
the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  planning 
to  come  East  this  summer  and  attend  the 
Summer  Missionary  Conferences  at  Shady 
Side,  Catawba,  Hood,  Collegeville,  Tiffin  and 
possibly  the  Mission  House.  He  will  teach  the 
book,  "The  Orientals  in  America,"  by  Dr. 
A.  W.  Palmer  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  and  will  also  give  platform  ad- 
dresses. The  steropticon  lecture  on  our  Jap- 
anese work  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and 

there  will  also  be  motion  picture  films. 

*  *  * 

Rev.  S.  Kowta,  pastor  of  the  Japanese  Re- 
formed Church,  San  Francisco,  is  the  Vice 
President  of  the  California  Classis.  He  has 
also  recently  been  elected  President  of  the 
Northern  California  Japanese  Church  Federa- 
tion. 

*  «  * 

The  First  Japanese  Reformed  Church  of 
San  Francisco  has  a  very  fine  Boy  Scout 
Troop.  This  Troop  has  a  camp  at  Russian 
River,  where  many  of  its  activities  are  con- 
ducted under  its  Scoutmaster,  Mr.  Tsune 
Baba. 

Education 

must  be  adapted  to  the  varying  needs  and 
requirements. 

The  first  thing  to  be  taught  is  the  meaning, 
the  idea  of  Missions.  Many  people  have  only 
a  vague  or  mistaken  conception  of  Missions. 
To  some  it  means  only  a  financial  enterprise. 
Missions  means  getting  and  sending  money. 
This  false  notion  must  be  corrected  and  the 
fact  that  Missions  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church  itself,  needs  to  be 
clearly  and  definitely  taught.  The  field  now 
needs  to  be  studied. 

Where  are  the  great  missionary  fields  to- 
day? Why  are  they  mission  fields?  Country 
after  country  must  be  studied  in  this  manner. 
This  study  must  be  extended  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Then  the  history  of  Missions 
at  home  and  abroad  needs  to  be  studied.  Here 
will  be  presented  the  names  and  lives  of  some 
of    the    great    missionaries.  Biographical 
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studies  of  missionaries  furnish  a  rich  field. 
In  the  Home  field  various  types  of  work, 
types  of  population  need  to  be  studied. 

One  then  needs  to  study  intensively  the 
missionary  work  of  our  own  denomination. 
These  facts  can  be  secured  from  the  head- 
quarters of  our  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions. 

Missionary  literature  must  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed by  study  groups  and  at  missionary 
meetings.  Maps  should  be  used  in  the  study 
of  given  fields,  locating  mission  stations. 
Slides  and  motion  pictures  should  be  freely 
used. 

Missionary  leaders,  such  as  Missionaries, 
Secretaries,  Board  members  and  others  should 
be  invited  to  tell  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done.  Forums  and  discussion  groups  should 
be  formed.  Mottoes  should  be  in  evidence. 
Sermons  should  be  preached  on  Missions  and 
correspondence  had  with  Missionaries  on  the 
field.  It  is  important  that  a  wholesome  and 
helpful  missionary  atmosphere  be  created. 
Facts  are  the  fuel  by  which  missionary  fervor 
is  fired.  Information  should  never  be  with- 
held from  the  people.  It  should  be  freely  dis- 


tributed among  them.  It  will  be  found  help- 
ful to  have  a  table  or  literature  rack  some- 
where in  the  Church  within  easy  access  of  the 
people  and  encourage  the  members  to  take 
and  read  the  material  placed  there.  If  parish 
papers  are  published  much  valuable  mission- 
ary information  can  be  imparted  through 
these  weekly  bulletins.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
helpful  to  exchange  pastors  for  a  season, 
which  provides  that  the  missionary  and  the 
regular  pastors  exchange  places  for  a  few 
weeks.  This  will  generate  interest  in  concrete 
and  local  situations  and  personalities  and  the 
results  often  prove  very  helpful. 

There  is  almost  an  endless  variety  of  ways 
and  means  to  keep  the  missionary  impulse 
and  passion  alive  in  the  local  congregation. 

Education  is  a  process  of  developing,  of 
building  up.  It  always  takes  time  and 
patience.  But  it  pays  in  the  long  run.  Its 
dividends  come  not  only  in  greatly  increased 
contributions  but  in  a  better  and  truer  under- 
standing of  the  whole  enterprise.  The  raising 
of  money  is  the  final  and  not  the  first  step 
in  missionary  interest  and  activity.  We  can 
reap  only  what  we  sow  and  if  we  sow  proper 
missionary  seed  we  shall  reap  an  abundant 
harvest. 


The  German  Russian  Element  in  the  Reformed  Church 

Theodore  P.  Bolliger 


BETWEEN  1872  and  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  many  thousands  of  German- 
speaking  people  emigrated  from  Russia  to  the 
United  States.  For  the  most  part  they  settled 
on  the  vast  prairies  of  the  West;  North  and 
South  Dakota  especially  being  the  goal  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  newcomers.  Smaller 
numbers  also  turned  to  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Washington  and  California. 
Nearly  all  of  these  German  Russians  were 
Protestants,  with  a  goodly  portion  which  had 
always  adhered  to  the  Reformed  Church.  As 
a  result  of  missionary  and  pastoral  work  done 
among  them  no  less  than  ninety  congrega- 
tions were  organized.  For  various  reasons 
some  of  these  congregations  did  not  live; 
others  found  it  desirable  to  merge;  but 
seventy-three  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  rolls 
of  various  Classes  of  our  Church.  Among 
these  congregations  are  some  with  as  few  as 
twenty  to  tvv^enty-five  members,  but  quite  a 
large  group  has  from  one  to  three  hundred 
members,  and  one  congregation  has  even 
reached  the  five  hundred  mark.    Our  Re- 


formed congregations  are  located  in  the  fol- 
lowing states:  North  and  South  Dakota 
have  63;  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Colorado 
have  a  total  of  6;  California  has  2,  and 
Michigan  and  Washington  have  one  each. 
This  distribution  gives  some  indication  as 
to  the  regions  preferred  by  the  German 
Russians.  The  total  present  membership  of 
these  congregations  is  5,400.  There  is  also 
in  this  territory  a  group  of  independent  con- 
gregations, not  affiliated  with  any  Classis  or 
Synod;  though  some  of  them  had  formerly 
belonged  to  a  Classis,  and  for  some  reason 
broke  away.  During  the  past  ten  years  a  few 
of  these  have  again  united  with  a  Classis.  The 
Congregational  Church  also  has  had  an  ex- 
traordinary success  among  these  immigrants 
and  their  congregations  are  to  be  found  wher- 
ever the  German  Russians  have  gone.  Unfor- 
tunately some  pastors  of  this  denomination 
have  shown  an  undue  readiness  to  profit  by 
dissensions  and  vacancies  in  some  of  our  con- 
gregations. The  spirit  of  comity  has  not  yet 
prevailed. 
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But  someone  may  ask:  Just  how  could  Ger- 
man immigrants  come  from  Russia?  To  find 
the  answer  we  must  go  back  about  150  years, 
to  the  time  when  Catherine  II  was  Empress 
of  Russia.  As  the  result  of  a  successful  war 
waged  against  Turkey,  vast  tracts  of  Turkish 
territory  bordering  on  the  Black  and  the  Cas- 
pian seas  became  a  part  of  Russia.  The  em- 
pire of  Russia  at  that  time  was  thinly  pop- 
ulated at  best,  and  the  new  territory  in  the 
extreme  south  was  almost  deserted.  The  Em- 
press wanted  colonists  to  transform  those  vast 
steppes,  that  empty  wilderness,  into  fruitful 
fields,  and  inviting  gardens.  She  wanted  those 
desolate  stretches  covered  with  villages  and 
homes  and  productive  farms.  Being  German 
by  birth,  she  naturally  turned  to  her  former 
Fatherland.  Special  inducements  were  offered 
to  all  Germans  who  would  migrate  to  south- 
ern Russia,  and  there  grow  up  with  the  coun- 
try. The  prospective  colonists  were  assured 
that  the  expenses  of  moving  to  Russia  would 
be  paid,  that  financial  aid  until  the  harvesting 
of  the  first  crop  would  be  given,  that  no  taxes 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years  would  have  to  be 
paid,  and  that  they  should  be  free  of  all  mil- 
litary  service  for  all  time.  Furthermore,  they 
were  assured  of  absolute  religious  freedom, 
and  the  right  to  conduct  their  own  churches 
and  schools  in  their  own  language.  The  vil- 
lages, communities  and  colonies  were  prom- 
ised practical  self-government,  except  that 
misdemeanors  and  crimes  were  to  be  pun- 
ished according  to  Russian  law. 


The  response  to  this  royal  proclamation 
was  immediate  and  enthusiastic.  Great  crowds 
from  the  Rhine  Valley,  Southern  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  even  France,  pushed  east- 
ward towards  the  promised  free  lands.  They 
were  located  on  both  banks  of  the  lower 
Volga  River,  on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasian 
Mountains,  in  the  regions  along  the  Black 
Sea  and  in  the  Crimea  and  Bessarabia.  Within 
a  generation  103  German  villages  and  towns 
were  scattered  over  southern  Russia,  and  in 
another  generation  more  than  300,000  Ger- 
man colonists  were  counted.  The  first  gen- 
eration had  desperate  experiences.  They  en- 
dured all  the  privations  and  hardships  of 
any  pioneers  upon  any  of  our  western  prai- 
ries. They  lived  in  dugouts  and  sod  huts,  they 
were  ravaged  by  drought  and  insect  plagues, 
terrible  epidemics  of  typhoid  and  other  dis- 
eases laid  them  low,  wild  hordes  from  the 
mountains  and  desert  lands  fell  upon  some 
of  the  villages  to  pillage  and  murder,  and 
drag  away  many  to  slavery.  For  a  period 
there  were  few  preachers  and  teachers.  Re- 
ligious adventurers  and  ministerial  renegades 
found  them  and  exploited  them.  It  is  to  the 
lasting  credit  of  Alexander  I.  (Died  1825) 
that  he  early  took  an  interest  in  the  plight 
of  the  unfortunate  colonists.  Through  his  roy- 
al influence,  able  pastors  and  teachers  were 
secured  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
an  active  church  life  was  soon  developed; 
although  there  was  an  almost  constant  dearth 
of    ministers.     Under    these  circumstances 


Parsonage  of  the  Miller  Charge,  Miller,  S.  D. 
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many  of  the  villages,  especially  where  the 
people  had  come  from  the  pietistic  circles  of 
Switzerland  and  Wuertenberg,  were  quick  to 
help  themselves,  by  holding  devotional  hours 
under  lay  leadership,  reading  the  Bible  to 
one  another,  singing  the  songs  of  Zion,  en- 
gaging in  much  prayer,  and  expositions  of 
the  scriptures  by  the  brethren.  Such  pious 
exercises  had  been  familiar  features  of  church 
life  in  the  congregations  from  which  many 
had  emigrated. 

The  colonies  grew  rapidly,  wealth  accum- 
ulated, fine  churches  and  school  houses  were 
erected  in  many  places.  The  school  teacher 
became  a  pastoral  assistant,  who  not  only 
taught  the  school  but  had  charge  of  the 
religious  training  and  the  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, conducted  services  and  funerals,  and 
visited  the  sick,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  pastor.  By  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  colonists  had  grown  to  nearly 
400,000  souls. 

But  evil  days  approached.  New  rulers 
came  to  the  throne.  The  prosperity  of  the 
German  colonies  excited  the  jealousy  and 
aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  Russians  whose 
ability  as  farmers  could  not  approach  that  of 
the  Germans.  The  rulers  looked  upon  the 
German  colonies  as  a  political  menace  which 
must  be  removed.  By  1872,  there  were  about 
half  a  million  souls  in  160  villages  and  towns 
in  the  various  colonies.  Then  imperial  edicts 
were  hurled  against  them.  One  by  one  the 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  them  w^ere 
taken  away.  The  Russian  language  had  to  be 
taught  in  every  school;  every  young  man  was 
subject  to  military  service;  increasingly  heavy 
taxes  were  levied;  their  religious  rights  were 
restricted  in  many  ways;  the  German  col- 
onies were  to  be  Russianized  by  force.  About 
this  time  a  few  of  the  colonists  w^ho  had  vis- 
ited America,  came  back  with,  such  glowing 
reports  of  free  homesteads,  absolute  religious 
freedom,  and  democratic  forms  of  2:overn- 
ment,  that  a  powerful  impetus  to  migrate  to 
the  United  States  was  given.  In  a  few  years 
ten  thousand  had  reached  our  prairie  states. 
During  1872  to  1874,  about  a  hundred  fam- 
ilies who  later  became  the  founders  of  our 
earliest  Reformed  congregations  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  Dakota  Territory,  which 
at  that  time  comprised  the  entire  expanse  of 
the  present  states  of  South  and  North  Dakota 
and  was  still  principally  in  possession  of  the 
Dakota  Indians,  had  traveled  to  the  end  of 
the  railroad  line  at  Yankton,  South  Dakota, 
and  took  up  homesteads  in  the  vicinity  of  the 


present  towns  of  Menno,  Tripp  and  Scotland. 
The  experiences  through  which  they  passed 
were  similar  to  those  endured  by  their  fore- 
fathers in  southern  Russia,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before.  Dugouts  and  sodhuts  were  the 
first  homes;  privations  and  hunger  were  often 
the  common  lot;  loneliness  and  homesickness 
tortured  the  souls;  the  lack  of  any  church 
privileges  and  fellowship  was  keenly  felt. 
Perhaps  some  quotations  from  the  recollec- 
tions of  one  of  the  first  settlers,  a  man  who 
later  for  many  years  served  as  an  elder  in 
his  congregation,  will  set  forth  sufficiently 
the  first  experiences  in  their  new  home. 
"Nearly  all  of  us  were  poor,  and  some  of  us 
very,  very  poor.  We  looked  out  over  the  vast 
prairies  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  prairie.  Just 
land!  Not  a  tree!  Not  a  human  habitation! 
Just  prairie!  Above  us  indeed  was  the  blue 
sky,  but  in  our  hearts  there  was  loneliness 
and  a  longing  for  the  pleasant  comforts  of  the 
old  country.  We  were  afraid  of  the  future. 
We  had  no  school,  no  church,  no  teacher,  no 
pastor  to  break  to  us  the  bread  of  life.  We 
were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  land. 
We  were  like  a  ship  thrown  to  and  fro  by 
storm  and  waves.  But  we  recalled  the  devo- 
tional hours  we  used  to  attend  in  the  old 
country,  and  decided  to  hold  such  services, 
to  and  fro,  in  the  larger  homes;  so  as  to 
strengthen  our  faith  and  bring  comfort  to  our 
hearts.  Pretty  soon  a  pastor  of  the  Missouri 
Lutheran  Synod  found  us  out.  He  came  and 
spread  out  his  net  to  catch  us;  but  he  handled 
it  too  clumsily.  Directly  he  informed  us  that 
the  Missouri  Svnod  was  the  only  true  and 
genuine  church.  Pastors  of  all  other  denom- 
inations were  called  fanatics,  visionaries  and 
false  teachers.  Our  devotional  meetings 
which  we  had  been  conducting  ourselves,  he 
denounced  as  emotional  folly  and  humbug 
which  must  be  eradicated.  That  was  too  much 
for  us;  we  could  not  be  caught  that  way. 
Later  on,  we  were  visited  by  another  pastor, 
who  said  he  was  a  Lutheran,  but  belonged  to 
no  Svnod.  Since  our  settlement  had  been 
largely  Lutheran  in  the  old  country,  we  wel- 
comed him  and  made  arrangements  with  him 
for  regular  services.  He  was  a  splendid 
preacher  and  a  fine  teacher  of  the  scriptures.i 
and  we  rejoiced  for  a  short  period.  Then, 
alas,  disillusionment  came;  for  we  discovered 
that  he  was  a  drunkard.  That  ended  our  con- 
nection with  him. 

"Again  we  were  without  a  religious  guide."' 
but  God  was  mindful  of  our  need,  and  himsell 
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sent  us  a  shepherd  in  the  person  of  Jacob 
Orth.  This  man  had  been  an  able  and  devoted 
school  teacher  in  Russia.  He  had  come  to 
Dakota  in  1873,  and  had  settled  down  among 
a  colony  of  Reformed  people,  some  miles 
south  of  the  present  town  of  Scotland." 

The  above  two  paragraphs,  I  have  quoted 
and  translated  rather  freely  from  the  rem- 
iniscences of  one  of  the  elders  who  was  pres- 


ent at  the  founding  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  South  Dakota.  The  story  of  how  Jacob 
Orth,  the  schoolmaster,  became  a  Reformed 
preacher,  how  he  was  ordained,  the  self- 
sacrificing  work  he  performed,  the  many  con- 
gregations he  founded  and  served,  and  some 
of  the  experiences  through  which  he  passed, 
will  be  told  next  month. 


Observations  of  the  Treasurer 

J.  S.  Wise 


rIE  last  five  years,  out  of  twenty-three 
that  I  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  were  the  hardest  years  of 
my  life.  During  this  period  my  daily  tasks 
were,  by  far,  more  irksome  and  arduous  than 
ever.  Without  faith  in  God  and  in  the  Church, 
all  my  efforts,  I  fear,  would  have  been  in  vain. 
In  spite  of  the  Depression  the  Board  is  mak- 
ing progress  in  overcoming  its  distress.  I 
thank  God,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for 
the  good  health  that  has  enabled  me  to  "do 
my  part"  and  stick  to  the  job  with  a  grim 
determination  to  win  out.  The  battle  must  be 
won.    There  is  no  other  alternative. 

The  causes  for  the  Board's  financial  de- 
I  pression  are  numerous  and  varied.  All  of 
them  must  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Board.  The  failure  of  hundreds  of  congre- 
gations to  "play  the  game"  and  "do  their 
part"  must  not  be  overlooked.  None  of  us 
can  escape  our  share  of  the  responsibility. 
Every  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  has 
a  share  in  it  and  neither  pastor  nor  people 
can  avoid  it  unless  they  can  truthfully  confess 
to  their  God  that  "they  have  done  their  level 
best." 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  refreshing  to  me  to 
be  able  to  pass  on  a  few  extracts  from  a 
recent  sermon  preached  before  a  fine  congre- 
gation by  a  fine  young  pastor,  who  with  his 
squally  fine  helpmate,  have  entertained  me 
some  years  ago  in  their  home.  I  count  this 
ouple  among  my  many  friends.  But  I  must 
et  the  few  extracts  tell  their  own  story: 

And  finally,  we  are  facing  the  matter  of 
m  adequate  financial  program.  Today  we 
ire  faced  with  the  urgent  demand  to  pay  our 
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apportionment  in  full.  The  Boards  are  in 
dire  circumstances  because  of  the  economic 
situation.  It  is  not  on  account  of  a  fault  of 
their  own.  But  the  congregations  throughout 
our  beloved  Zion  cannot  say  as  much.  Had 
they  sacrificed  just  a  little  more  these  cir- 
cumstances would  not  have  arisen. 

"How  much  is  our  congregation  to  blame? 
Last  year  we  barely  paid  our  contingent 
fund  to  Classis,  not  a  cent  towards  the  ap- 
portionment, which  amounted  to  $627.  This 
year,  so  far,  we  have  paid  $102,  just  enough 
to  pay  our  contingent  fund.  Not  one  cent 
to  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
Ministerial  Relief  and  Christian  Education. 
In  God's  name!  how  can  they  survive  with 
such  support  from  their  constituency?  The 
Boards  need  every  cent  Classis  has  allotted 
to  you  to  pay,  God  needs  it,  and  may  I  say, 
you  need  to  pay  it  to  save  your  face. 

"Your  elder  primarius  and  your  pastor 
attended  the  fall  meeting  of  Classis  last  Tues- 
day. There  we  heard  the  report  of  the  Mis- 
sionary and  Stewardship  Committee.  They 
read  the  standing  of  the  Churches  regarding 
the  payment  of  apportionment  moneys.  Your 
Church  was  near  the  end  of  the  list.  And  we 
have  never  felt  more  humiliated  than  when 
we  heard  pastors,  Churches  and  congregations 
who  have  nearly  paid  their  apportionment, 
relate  the  distressing  condition  of  their 
people,  and  continued  to  say  that  it  was  only 
the  sacrificial  spirit  of  these  same  people  that 
carried  them  through.  If  you  wish  to  save 
your  own  face,  my  friends,  these  apportion- 
ment moneys  must  be  paid." 

I  wonder  what  the  result  would  be  if  every 
pastor  would  say  as  much  to  his  people! 


"/  could  not  do  without  The  Outlook  of  Missions  and  missing  one  copy  would  be  like 
jjj,  nissing  a  friend."  Mrs.  Samuel  Zinn,  York,  Pa. 

i,i,iisel  - 
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The  Outlook  of  Missions 

The  Social  Service  Commission 


[June 


Social  Service  and  Rural  Work 

(Read  this  challenging  action  by  Goshenhoppen  Classis.) 


Dear  Fathers  and  Brethren: 

Your  Committee  has  given  careful  attention 
to  the  various  documents  and  reports  sub- 
mitted on  Social  Service  and  Rural  Work. 
The  chairman  of  your  committee  also  was 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Synodical  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Service  and  Rural  Work 
in  Reading,  on  March  24,  1933.  At  this  meet- 
ing various  phases  of  the  Social  and  Rural 
Work  were  given  careful  attention.  Certain 
recommendations  grew  out  of  this  conference, 
most  of  which  will  appear  in  this  report. 

These  perilous  times  through  which  we  are 
passing  are  indeed  a  most  compelling  chal- 
lenge to  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  commen- 
surate with  the  challenge  is  also  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bear  courageous  and  effective  tes- 
timony, both  in  work  and  deed,  to  the  social 
significance  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  To  live 
Christ's  way  and  to  keep  faith  in  Christian 
standards  may  not  be  an  easy  task  but  a  de- 
cidedly imperative  one. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  gravest  of  our  present 
social  evils,  the  most  insidious  and  wide- 
spread, is  the  encroachment  of  crude  and 
cheap  materialistic  standards  on  our  cultural 
and  spiritual  life,  the  era  of  perverted  tastes 
and  vulgar  ambitions.  Low  standards  and  a 
lack  of  critical  intelligence  are  found  in  an 
appalling  degree  in  every  class  of  society. 
It  would  appear,  furthermore,  that  people 
must  return  to  a  plain  form  of  living,  as  did 
St.  Francis  of  old,  who  voluntarily  renounced 
a  selfish  indulgent  living  in  favor  of  a  rich 
spiritual  life.  What  is  required  is  a  spiritual 
rebirth. 

Upon  the  Church,  therefore,  rests  the  defi- 
nite obligation  to  resist  these  lower  standards 
and  to  promote  the  ideal  of  the  good  life  as 
inherent  in  the  Gospel,  both  by  social  and 
educational  activities  of  their  own,  and  by 
fruitful  cooperation  with  one  another  and 
with  voluntary  or  governmental  agencies  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose,  such  as  schools,  librar- 
ies, welfare  societies,  health  centers,  and  other 
cooperative  associations. 

Let  the  Church,  first  of  all,  know  the  con- 
ditions of  its  own  local  community.  To  say 
this  may  seem  trite  and  exceedingly  com- 
monplace, but  of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that 


the  peril  or  prosperity  of  that  Church  will 
depend  upon  the  evaluation  of  its  own  situa- 
tion. We  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church 
must  weigh  our  Gospel  carefully.  Too  often 
our  interpretations  of  His  Gospel  have  been 
too  narrow,  sometimes  too  individualistic,  and 
at  other  times  too  inadequate  for  the  sins  of 
mankind  and  the  folly  of  the  world.  We 
preach  and  teach  less  than  what  Christ  in- 
tended of  His  chosen  servants.  If  these  times 
do  show,  as  they  surely  do,  suffering,  bitter- 
ness, strife,  and  disillusionment,  may  Christ 
not  also  therewith,  by  contrast  with  such  con- 
ditions, be  calling  us  to  preach  and  teach  His 
full  Gospel  in  faithfulness  and  with  the  as- 
surance that  in  it  will  still  be  found  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation. 

Especially  at  this  time  should  we  affirm  our 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  creating  world 
peace.  But  peace  cannot  be  permanently  es- 
tablished unless  there  is  a  desire  for  it  among 
the  Nations,  and  the  spirit  of  goodwill  an- 
imates the  people.  The  creation  and  promo- 
tion of  this  sentiment  is  essentially  a  religious 
task  and  depends  for  its  accomplishment  on 
the  Churches. 

Then,  too,  in  the  near  future,  will  appear 
certain  great  moral  questions  and  problems, 
which  seek  for  their  answer  through  popular 
vote  and  the  right  use  of  the  ballot.  Mainly 
among  these  issues  will  be  the  question  of  the 
Sabbath;  the  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment; 
the  authorization  of  a  bond  issue  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  ex-service  men  fron: 
the  Spanish-American  war  to  the  present,  anc 
then  those  ever  present  problems,  such  a^ 
crime,  lawlessness,  compensation  insurances 
and  unemployment.  Have  we  taken  thes( 
great  questions  to  heart?  Has  the  Churcl 
done  everything  possible  to  inform  men  upoi 
Christ's  attitude  toward  these?  We  believ 
that  there  is  still  a  fruitful  field  for  ou 
labors. 

Passing  now  to  the  rural  problem,  we  fin 
that  in  many  rural  localities  there  are  ev 
deuces  of  desperate  poverty.  In  many  place 
there  is  resentment  because  of  a  belief  thi 
national  policies  have  deliberately  favore 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  bankers,  an 
have  ignored  the  just  claims  of  the  farmer 
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There  is  a  growing  suspicion  that,  even  among 
radical  and  progressive  reformers,  cheap  food 
and  cheap  raw  material  are  considered  of 
greater  importance  than  remunerative  return 
to  original  producers.  On  the  other  hand, 
diminished  buying  power,  unemployment  and 
low  wages  have  brought  hardships  to  our 
farming  populations.  But  since  there  are 
unique  values  in  rural  life  which  American 
public  opinion  has  always  emphasized,  and 
since  the  rural  Church  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  public  opinion  beneficially 
on  the  specific  problems  of  its  field,  your 
committee  believes  that  this  rural  Church  will 
continue  to  insist  that  rural  children  shall 
have  educational  and  religious  opportunities 
equal  to  the  best;  that  there  shall  be  adequate 
facilities  for  health,  social  welfare,  and  main- 
tenances of  body  and  soul.  Urban  Churches 
may  support  such  hopes  and  help  to  see  that 
they  are  met  by  just  taxation,  a  generous  shar- 
ing of  surplus  wealth,  and  a  rational  coopera- 
tion between  these  two  forces. 

Our  report  must  close,  but  not  without  due 
recognition  of  a  truly  great  social  prophet. 
It  was  in  1914  that  General  Synod  instructed 


the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  erect  a  Social 
Service  Commission.  Six  years  later  this 
work,  together  with  rural  Church  work,  was 
committed  to  Dr.  James  M.  Mullan,  who 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Adams, 
and  together  they  labored  on  social  service 
and  rural  work.  Deep  vital  interest  in  a  social 
gospel  brought  Dr.  Mullan  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  this  commission  to  our  various 
Synods  and  beyond  our  beloved  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  to  other  bodies 
of  a  similar  nature.  We  bow  to  his  passing 
from  these  earthly  labors,  but  remember  his 
spirit  of  a  social  gospel,  which  was  simply 
this,  "Have  the  courage  of  the  Martyr,  the 
patience  of  a  Saint,  for  this  work  must  be 
done  in  love  and  in  a  constructive  way." 

We,  therefore,  ask  that  this  report  be 
adopted  as  a  whole  in  the  spirit  of  the  man 
who  directed  this  work  for  13  years  and  still 
assures  that  what  needs  to  be  done,  with 
God's  help  can  be  done. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Earl  G.  Wolford 
Scott  Brenner 
Howard  A.  Althouse 


"The  Christian  missionary  motive  is  threefold.  We  are  summoned  by  God 
in  Christ  to  join  with  Him  in  doing  that  work  of  saving  grace  toward  men 
which  is  nearest  to  His  heart,  and  we  cannot  refuse:  loyalty  to  God  and  Christ 
constrains  us.  We  have  received  in  Christ  the  best  good  in  life,  and  are  im- 
pelled from  within  to  impart  it:  love  to  men  constrains  us.  The  world  needs 
the  gift,  and  needs  it  now:  and  the  tremendous  want  constrains  us. 

"The  threefold  motive  is  justified  by  present  facts  and  by  eternal  realities, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  can  deprive  it  of  its  force,  except  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end." 


"/  enjoy  the  magazine,  and  hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  more  of  the  homes  of  our  Re- 
formed  Church.    I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  nearly  thirty  years  and  feel  I  cannot  do  with- 
^  out  it."" 

f  Mrs.  H.  E.  Barone.  Homerville.  Ohio. 


Foreign  Missions 

John  H.  Poorman,  Editor 


Returning  on  Furlough 

D  EV.  and  Mrs.  Carl  D.  Kriete,  of  Miyagi  College,  Sendai,  Japan,  arrived  at  Los  Angeles 
on  May  30.    Due  to  the  longshoremen's  strike,  the  steamer  had  to  put  in  at  Los  Angeles 
instead  of  at  the  regular  stop,  San  Francisco. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Sterling  W.  Whitener  and  children,  of  our  China  Mission,  are  expecting 
to  leave  Shanghai  for  the  homeland  on  June  27. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hoy  and  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude  B.  Hoy,  have  been  spending  part  of 
their  furlough  this  spring  in  Norway  with  Mrs.  Nicolai  Kiaer,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Mabel 
Hoy.    They  are  planning  to  arrive  in  New  York  during  the  early  part  of  August. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  C.  Glessner  and  children  are  returning  from  Iraq  on  the  S.  S. 
Excambion,  which  is  due  to  arrive  in  New  York  on  June  27. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  J.  Engelmann  and  children,  of  our  Japan  Mission,  are  expected 
to  sail  from  Yokohama  on  the  S.  S.  President  Grant  on  June  30. 


Baseball  in  Japan 


BASEBALL  was  introduced  into  Japan  from 
America  almost  sixty-two  years  ago.  It 
was  then  very  crude.  A  game  lasted  generally 
a  whole  day  and  the  scores  ran  up  into  sixty 
and  seventy  runs.  In  rainy  weather  the 
players  wore  straw  sandals,  straw  rain-coats 
(called  mino  in  Japanese)  and  umbrella- 
shaped  straw  hats. 

From  1891  until  1904,  the  First  High 
School,  or  Government  College,  of  Tokyo 
reigned  supreme  in  the  baseball  world  in 
Japan.  In  that  year  the  baseball  teams  of 
Waseda  and  Keio  Universities  in  Tokyo  de- 
feated the  First  High  School  team.  With  that 
defeat  the  supremacy  passed  to  those  two 
universities.  In  the  following  year,  1905,  the 
Waseda  University  baseball  team  made  a  tour 
of  the  United  States.  After  they  had  imported 
scientific  baseball  into  Japan,  it  made  great 
progress  there.  From  that  time  on,  the  cham- 
pionship was  decided  in  three  games.  In  the 
fall  of  1906,  because  of  bitter  feelings  on  the 
part  of  both  universities,  the  annual  contest 
between  Keio  and  Waseda  was  called  off  on 
the  day  before  the  decisive  games  were  to  be 
played.  Not  until  1925  was  the  annual  con- 
test between  these  two  teams  resumed.  In  the 
meantime   a    University    League   had  been 


formed  and  University  League  games  were 
played. 

At  first  there  were  only  three  teams  in  the 
League,  Keio,  Waseda  and  Meiji.  Afterwards 
Hosei,  Rikkyo  (St.  Paul's  University,  Epis- 
copal) and  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University 
were  added  in  succession,  so  that  now  the 
League  consists  of  teams  from  six  universities. 
The  University  League  teams  play  a  spring 
and  autumn  series  of  games.  St.  Paul's  Uni- 
versity, the  only  Christian  University  in 
Tokyo,  won  its  first  championship  in  1931 
and  was  again  the  winner  in  the  1933  series 
for  the  Tokyo  University  Baseball  League 
pennant.  Hosei  Universitv  won  the  pennant 
in  1932. 

Baseball  is  so  popular  in  Japan  that  it  is 
not  confined  merely  to  these  more  or  less 
semi-professional  University  teams.  Other 
schools  of  college  or  academy  grade  through- 
out the  country  have  their  baseball  teams  also. 
Our  own  school.  North  Japan  College,  Sendai, 
has  its  College  team  and  belongs  to  a  Sendai 
City  League.  Small  boys  may  often  be  seen 
and  heard  playing  the  game  and  calling  out 
such  words  as  "ball,"  "strike"  and  "out" 
without  realizing  that  they  are  English  and 
perhaps  thinking  that  they  are  Japanese. 

William  G.  Seiple. 
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Native  Workers  in  Our    Sheiichow  Field,  China 

David  A.  Miller 

Note:  We  are  very  happy  to  publish  this  article  sent  us  by  Elder  David  A.  Miller,  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  who  has  just  completed  a  visit  to  our  Mission  fields  in  China  and  Japan. 


IT  will  be  of  interest  for  the  Church  to  know 
the  type  of  employees  on  our  Mission  fields 
in  China.  With  this  in  view  Rev.  George  R. 
Snyder  of  the  Shenchow  field  compiled  brief 
sketches  of  the  workers  in  that  field.  All  the 
workers  are  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
and  are  given  the  best  possible  preparation. 
Those  coming  from  the  Bible  schools  have 
the  advantage  over  the  self-made  workers,  yet 
it  is  interesting  to  see  the  latter  at  work.  They 
are  full  of  enthusiasm  and  deliver  strong 
messages.  Talents  vary  of  course.  Here  is 
the  list: 

Evangelist  Hu  Bin-yen,  now  stationed  at 
Hwangtupu,  was  formerly  a  merchant  at 
Yunki  in  the  Yochow  field.  A  graduate  of 
the  Hunan  Bible  School  two-year  course  plus 
two  years  in  Evangelistic  Band  work,  he  has 
been  with  us  since  the  summer  of  1929. 

Evangelist  Hsiang  Hsin-nan,  now  stationed 
at  Madiih,  was  formerly  a  merchant  and  then 
a  day  laborer.  He  spent  about  ten  years  in 
the  Yungsui  field  and  moved  to  Madiih  last 
January.  He  is  now  studying  the  fourth  and 
last  year  of  the  Nanking  Theological  Sem- 
inary course. 

Colporteur  Peng  Ching-feng,  formerly  a 
merchant  and  then  Girls'  School  cook  for 
many  years,  is  an  earnest  Christian  with  espe- 
cial ability  in  personal  work.  He  has  been 
serving  as  colporteur  since  1931. 

Evangelist  Wang  Ching-hwang,  now  help- 
ing with  the  Shenchow  city  work  and  in  defi- 
nite charge  of  the  Upper  South  Gate  Street 
Chapel,  has  had  some  College  work  at  the 
.  University  of  Nanking  and  is  a  graduate  of 
I  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Nanking.  He 
I  came  to  us  in  August,  1931,  on  a  three-year 
I  contract. 

Evangelist  Djang  Cheng-gieh,  now  helping 
with  the  Shenchow  city  work  and  in  definite 
'  charge  of  the  East  Suburb  Chapel  work  in 
Shenchow,  is  a  graduate  of  Eastview  Schools 
!  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Wuchang 
in  1933.    His  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
^  I  first  Christians  in  Shenchow. 

Evangelist  Djang  Fuh-tsai,  now  stationed  at 
K  Wusuh,  is  a  graduate  of  the  two-year  course 
of  the  Hunan  Bible  Institute  plus  two  years' 
experience    in    an    Evangelistic   Band.  He 
comes  from  our  Mission  outstation  at  Hwa- 


yung  of  the  Yochow  field  and  has  been  with 
us  since  the  summer  of  1928. 

Colporteur  Shen  Dji-yu,  now  stationed  at 
Wusuh  to  assist  Mr.  Djang  in  the  large  rural 
work  of  the  station,  just  started  in  the  work 
on  March  first.  He  has  a  good  Chinese  ed- 
ucation, was  formerly  a  merchant  and  because 
of  business  failure  then  became  a  janitor  at 
Hwangtupu.  He  is  a  product  of  our  Hwang- 
tupu work  and  gives  promise  of  developing 
into  an  able  itinerating  colporteur. 

Colporteur  Tang  Hsin-fah,  formerly  a  mer- 
chant, joined  our  evangelistic  group  of 
workers  in  1921,  a  few  years  after  his  bap- 
tism in  Shenchow.  He  is  now  stationed  in 
Wangstun,  sixty  miles  from  Shenchow,  until 
a  qualified  evangelist  can  be  found  to  take 
charge.  He  is  a  very  energetic  worker  and 
splendid  personal  worker  and  especially  good 
in  itinerating  among  the  country  people. 


Colporteur  Shen  Dji-yu 
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Evangelist  Chen  Hsin-chuan  came  to  us  in 
1926,  left  in  1927  and  returned  to  our  field 
in  late  December,  1928.  He  comes  from  the 
Liebenzeller  Mission  at  Wukang  in  West 
Hunan.  He  spent  many  years  in  the  army, 
mostly  as  a  petty  officer;  he  had  also  been 
a  merchant.  He  has  been  pursuing  with  dis- 
tinction the  Correspondence  Course  of  the 
Hunan  Bible  Institute  and  is  our  outstanding 
evangelist  and  personal  worker  now  stationed 
in  Liang  Djang,  about  seventy  miles  from 
Shenchow. 

Evangelist  Liu  Sui-i,  now  stationed  at  Tan- 
chi,  is  a  graduate  of  the  two-year  course  of 
the  Hunan  Bible  School.  He  has  a  fair 
Chinese  education,  is  a  native  of  Shenchow- 
and  has  been  in  our  evangelistic  work  for 
over  twenty  years. 

Colporteur  Yang  Dzung-wen,  now  stationed 
at  Hsichi,  was  formerly  a  farmer  and  then 
a  water  carrier.  He  became  a  Christian  and 
showed  such  earnestness  and  ability  in  per- 
sonal work  that  he  was  finally  asked  to  do 
itinerating  colporteur  work.  He  was  later 
assigned  to  the  rural  field  centering  around 
Hsichi.  He  knows  his  Bible  well  and  is  lead- 
ing several  groups  of  enquirers  as  they  pre- 
pare for  church  membership. 

Evangelist  Djang  En-kwang  is  a  graduate 
of  the  two-year  course  of  the  Hunan  Bible 
School  and  came  into  the  West  Hunan  field 
in  the  fall  of  1925.  He  is  now  stationed  at 
Luki,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Shenchow. 
While  he  may  drop  out  of  the  active  work 
soon,  we  feel  certain  that  as  a  private  church 
member  he  will  remain  faithful  and  help 
lead  the  group  where  he  settles  towards  self- 
support. 

Miss  Liu  Shu-ching,  Woman  Evangelist, 
living  in  Shenchow,  has  been  with  us  since 
the  fall  of  1929.  She  is  a  Senior  High  School 
graduate  and  has  had  courses  in  the  Nanking 
and  Changsha  Bible  Schools.  She  is  an 
earnest,  dependable  Christian  worker  and  a 
real  leader  among  the  women  and  in  the 
Church.  She  also  goes  on  country  trips  and 
will  be  largely  responsible  for  the  women's 
work  during  Miss  Weil's  furlough. 

Mrs.  Djon  Peng  Mei-chen,  Bible  Woman, 
widow  of  a  former  evangelist,  had  several 
years  of  special  Bible  Study  with  Miss  Weil. 
She  has  been  working  in  the  Shenchow  city 
field  for  some  six  years  and  has  many  good 
personal  contacts.  She  lives  in  the  Girls' 
School  and  serves  there  as  matron  and  takes 
an  active  lead  in  helping  win  the  girl  students 
to  Christ. 


Woman  Evangelist  at  Shenchow 


Mrs.  Peng  Djang  Mei-hsien,  Bible  Woman, 
has  had  some  Bible  courses  with  Miss  Weil 
and  Miss  Liu.  She  is  a  good  personal  worker 
and  along  with  Mrs.  Djon  and  Misses  Weil 
and  Liu,  spends  much  time  in  the  homes  help- 
ing women  learn  to  read  the  characters,  and 
to  understand  the  Scriptures. 

Mrs.  Yang  Tsai  Liu-chin,  itinerating  Bible 
Woman,  spends  much  of  her  time  in  the  var- 
ious outstations  of  the  district — staying  from 
two  weeks  to  two  months  in  a  place  and  thus 
helping  the  women  and  girls  to  study  the 
Scriptures  and  learn  to  read  and  write.  She 
has  a  good  Chinese  education  and  is  very 
zealous  and  energetic  even  though  past  sixty 
years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Djang  Mao  In-liu,  Bible  Woman,  is 
stationed  at  Luki.  She  had  a  number  of 
courses  under  Miss  Weil  years  ago,  but  is  now 
rather  old  for  energetic  service.  She  does 
mostly  personal  work  in  the  homes.  ; 

Evangelist  Liu  Yuin-chwen,  former  stu- 
dent both  of  Eastview  and  Huping,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Changsha  Seminary  in  1918. 
He  has  served  in  the  army  on  three  different 
occasions.  He  is  especially  good  in  itinerat- 
ing evangelistic  work  and  is  now  opening 
up  a  section  in  Yuanling  county  where  we 
hope  to  have  two  or  three  Chapels  in  the 
future. 

We  now  have  Mr.  Swen  Gia-chi  in  the 
Wuchang  Seminary  as  a  Senior  student,  and 
we  expect  to  welcome  him  into  our  Shenchow 
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work  this  summer.  He  is  an  Eastview  grad- 
uate— i.e.  the  old  Senior  Middle  School  of 
Eastview.  We  also  have  Mr.  Liu  Si-giang 
at  the  Bible  School  in  Changsha.  He  expects 
to  complete  his  course  in  June  of  1935. 


In  the  Changsha  Bible  School  we  have  two 
young  ladies — Li  Shao-hsin  and  Djang  Si-yin 
— who  may  complete  the  lower  course  in  1935 
and  who  will  likely  come  into  our  field  to 
carry  on  work  here. 


Guests  of  the  Great  Sheikh  of  Iraq 

By  Rev.  Calvin  K.  Staudt,  Ph.D. 


DURING  the  Easter  vacation  Mrs.  Staudt 
and  I  were  the  guests  of  the  great  sheikh 
of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Shammar.  Being 
purely  nomadic  the  tribesmen  are  more  or  less 
in  a  continuous  state  of  movement,  always  in 
search  of  grass.  They  work  north  with  the 
coming  of  the  hot  weather  and  south  with  the 
approach  of  winter,  consuming  the  steppe 
grass  as  they  pass,  but  remaining  always  on 
the  plain.  Late  in  the  summer,  however,  when 
the  steppe  grass  is  all  dried  up  they  are  com- 
pelled to  find  pasture  along  the  Euphrates 
and  the  water  courses.  They  dwell  in  black 
tents  made  of  goat's  hair. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  tribe  had  sought 
grass  and  pitched  their  tents  about  300  miles 
north  of  Baghdad.  We  first  motored  to  Sher- 
ket,  where  we  were  met  by  the  sheikh's  oldest 
son,  who  is  in  our  school.  Two  years  ago  the 
sheikh  built  a  palace,  or  castle  as  he  calls 
it,  at  Sherket,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Asshur,  overlooking  the  Tigris.  Here 
we  spent  a  restful  night  and  the  next  morn- 
ing we  proceeded  to  penetrate  the  unmarked 
desert  with  two  automobiles,  a  desert  which 
is  familiar  only  to  the  tribes.  The  five  men 
who  were  in  the  auto  that  guided  us  were  all 
armed  with  guns  and  with  a  belt  of  cartridges 
hanging  around  each  body.  With  guns  stick- 
ing out  on  every  side  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
going  to  war.  But  this  is  a  Bedouin  custom: 
he  never  thinks  of  traversing  the  steppes  with- 
out his  gun. 

It  was  our  desire  to  see  Hatra  before  going 
to  the  tents.  This  is  a  ruined  city  and  fortress 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert.  The  city  in  its 
ruined  state  is  still  majestic,  but  it  lies  where 
few  outside  the  tribes  will  ever  have  a  chance 
to  see  it.  Once  upon  a  time  there  stood  here 
an  Assyrian  city,  whereas  the  ruined  build- 
ings that  now  stand  are  Parthian,  the  place 
where  the  Parthians  made  their  stand  against 
the  Romans  during  the  first  few  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Era. 

Here  we  rested  and  had  our  lunch,  which 
consisted  of  a  whole  sheep  cooked  and  stuffed 
with  rice,  together  with  a  multitude  of  other 
good  things  to  eat.  Of  course,  we  had  to  eat 


a  la  mode  Bedawi,  that  is,  with  our  fingers, 
for  gradually  we  are  being  initiated  into  the 
tribal  life.  Then  off  we  were  again  passing 
black  tents  and  sheep  and  goats  and  camels 
and  horses  until  we  reached  the  group  of  tents 
where  the  great  sheikh  lives. 

Here  we  lived  and  slept  and  ate  in  tents, 
without  chairs,  tables,  beds  or  any  kind  of 
furniture.  Such  impedimenta  as  are  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  are  tabooed,  for  they  are 
an  extra  burden  to  move.  And  why  have 
chairs?  The  Bedouin  finds  it  uncomfortable; 
yes,  I  should  say,  painful  to  sit  upon.  While 
for  us  Westerners  it  is  somewhat  of  a  hard- 
ship to  sit  cross-legged  on  the  floor  all  the 
time  and  to  recline  always  while  eating. 


Mosque  at  Samarra,  One  of  the  Four 
Sacred  Cities  of  the  Shiahs 

Notice  the  man  on  the  minaret  calling  out 
to  prayer.    The  dome  is  of  gold. 
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Top — Mr.  Sesi,  Teacher  of  the  Tribal 
School,  in  Front  of  the  School  with  a 
Few  of  His  Children 

The  picture  had  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

Middle — Palace  of  Sheikh  Ajil 
at  Sherket 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Staudt  spent  two  nights  here  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  tents  where  the  Sheikh  lived. 
The    tribesmen    in    the    picture    either    served  or 
guarded  them  on  their  journey. 

Bottom — Eating  Lunch  Among  the  Ruins 
of  Hatra  in  the  Heart  of  the  Desert 


The  Shammar  tribe  is  the  most  powerful 
and  biggest  tribe  of  the  desert.  They  occupy 
mostly  the  great  steppes  in  the  north  of  Iraq, 
but  many  of  the  tribesmen  are  also  living  in 
Syria  and  in  the  Nejd.  They  number  about 
40,000  and  the  ruling  chieftain  is  the  sheikh 
we  visited,  Sheikh  Ajil  Yawer.  His  oldest 
son  Sfuf,  who  will  take  his  father's  place  one 
day  as  the  head  of  the  tribe,  is  at  present  a 
student  in  the  American  School  for  Boys, 
Baghdad.  The  son  loves  the  desert  like  the 
father.  Sheikh  Ajil  sometime  ago  had  called 
upon  us  in  our  home  in  the  interest  of  his 
son's  education  and  it  was  then  that  he  gave 
us  this  cordial  invitation  to  visit  him  in  his 
tents. 

The  Shammar  tribe  is  divided  into  a  be- 
wildering complexity  of  tribes  and  sub-tribes 
over  which  there  are  minor  sheikhs.  The 
great  sheikh  is  like  a  king  in  that  he  legislates 
for  the  tribe  and  judges  all  cases  of  disputes, 
feuds,  raids  and  crime,  and  metes  out  punish- 
ment for  the  same.  The  sheikh  holds  a  meglis 
or  assembly  every  morning  in  the  big  receiv- 
ing tent.  The  morning  we  attended  we 
counted  over  125  who  were  sitting  in  a  large 
circle  around  the  inside  of  the  tent.  The 
meglis  was  made  up  of  sub-sheikhs  and  or- 
dinary tribesmen,  some  of  whom  had  come 
from  great  distances,  50  miles,  100  miles  and 
one  even  200  miles.  Here  news  is  first  dis- 
seminated and  one  might  call  this  the  desert 
radio.  Tribal  news,  national  news  and  in- 
ternational news  are  not  only  reported  but 
carefully  weighed  and  evaluated,  as  a  rule, 
more  accurately  than  is  done  by  our  metro- 
politan newspapers.  But  the  main  function 
of  this  assembly,  the  personnel  of  which 
changes  from  day  to  day,  is  to  deal  with  the 
affairs  of  the  tribe — pasture,  water,  feudal 
dues,  taxes,  government  interference,  trials 
and  the  punishing  of  the  offenders  of  the  tri- 
bal laws  and  customs. 

Sheikh  Ajil  is  an  extraordinary  man.   He  || 
has  the  native  qualifications  for  a  great  tribal 
chieftain;  he  is  the  son  of  the  desert  and  a  ! 
born  leader.   His  frame  is  tall  and  straight, 
reaching  the  height  of  six  feet  and  over  three 
inches.  He  is  powerfully  built  and  is  possibly  i 
the   finest   specimen   of   physical   manhood  j 
found  anywhere.   His  features  are  strikingly  ! 
handsome  and  his  piercing  eye  is  an  outstand- 
ing quality.  He  is  intelligent,  too,  though  the  i 
desert  rather  than  the  school  educated  him. 
He  talks  with  intelligence  and  insight  on  al- 
most any  subject,  and  he  reasons  most  ac-  | 
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curately  from  cause  to  effect  and  from  effect 
to  cause.  The  conversations  we  had  with  him 
in  his  tents  were  on  a  much  higher  level  than 
commonly.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Iraq 
Parliament  and  is  helping  to  build  up  the 
new  nation,  while  at  the  same  time  he  tries  to 
retain  his  power  and  autonomy.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  King  Faisal.  The  tribesmen 
as  a  rule  are  not  very  religious,  for  they  have 
in  the  desert  no  mosque  in  which  to  pray  and 
no  mullah  to  teach  them  the  Koran;  but 
Sheikh  Ajil  pays  respect  to  his  religion. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  takes  his  prayer  rug 
with  him  and  every  morning  and  evening  he 
spreads  out  his  rug,  turns  his  face  to  Mecca 
and  prays. 

The  sheikh  also  opened  a  tribal  school  last 
fall  and  the  teacher  of  this  school  is  Mr. 
Abdul  Kerim  Sesi,  a  fine  consecrated  Chris- 
tian young  man,  who  was  formerly  a  teacher 
in  our  school  and  partly  a  product  of  our 
school.  He  is  doing  a  noble  piece  of  work 
and  the  sheikh  is  highly  pleased  with  hini 
and  his  devotion  to  his  work.  This  is  the 
first  school  in  Iraq  established  among  the 
moving  tribes.  The  school  is  held  in  a  tent, 
the  40  boys  sitting  on  the  floor;  and  when 
the  tribe  moves  the  school  moves,  too.  The 
school  is  made  up  of  the  sons  and  relatives  of 
the  sheikh  and  some  of  the  children  of  the 
tribal  serfs.  Mr.  Sesi,  who  went  from  us  to 
serve  the  tribes,  teaches  the  Bible  stories  and 
lives  the  life  of  the  Bedouin  in  order  that  he 
may  guide  the  children  of  the  desert  along 
Christian  ways. 

The  sheikh  is  planning  for  a  bigger  school 
next  year  and  we  gave  him  every  encourage- 
ment. In  a  conference  with  the  teacher  and 
the  son  who  is  in  our  school  we  made  plans 
what  our  school  might  do  to  assist  in  getting 
a  library  started,  in  having  play  activities, 
and  in  having  the  children  and  the  tribal 
people  see  pictures  by  means  of  a  projector. 
What  an  opportunity  for  missionary  service! 
The  door  is  open  to  teach  the  children  of  the 
desert,  to  teach  them  to  appreciate  the  good, 
the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  to  lead  them 
into  the  life  that  is  more  abundant.  They  are 


Sfuf,  the  son  of  Sheikh  Ajil,  who  is  a  stu- 
dent in  the  American  School  for  Boys,  Bagh- 
dad. The  children  with  him  are  his  relatives. 
Two  are  brothers  and  one  a  brother  of  his 
father. 


w^orth  saving.  Add  to  the  tribal  virtues  of 
honor  and  hospitality  some  of  the  Christian 
virtues  and  you  have  a  person  who  is  noble 
and  exceedingly  rich  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Besides,  who  can  tell  wh^t  it  may  mean  one 
day  to  these  40,000  tribesmen  to  have  a  chief- 
tain who  was  educated  in  a  Christian  school 
where  he  learned  and  sang  that  God  is  the 
Father  of  all  Mankind,  that  brotherhood 
means  social  equality  and  that  when  God  has 
given  us  wealth  and  authority  it  should  be 
used  in  loving  service  for  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  we  are  among  whom  our  lot 
is  cast? 

Baghdad,  Iraq. 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

Comparative  Statement  for  the  Month  of  April 


1933 

Synods                      Appt.  Specials  Totals  Appt. 

Eastern   $4,936.74  $1,055.77  $5,992.51  $6,710.32 

Ohio                                1.063.10  186.60  1,249.70  2,569.04 

Northwest                         969.48  75.25  1.044.73  87.5() 

Pittsburgh                         554.23  52.88  607.11  1.62S.74 

Potomac                          1.459.62  160.06  1,619.68  1.944.46 

Mid -West                          960.07  142.73  1,102.80  948.34 

AV.  M.  S.  G.  S   496.75  496.75  ....... 

Miscellaneous    160.00  160.00   

Annuities         

Bequests   3.000.00  3.000.00   

Totals   $9,943.24  $5,330.04  $15,273.28  .$13,888.46 


1934 
Specials 
$1,035.02 
414.69 
10.00 
287.70 
578.57 
.59.10 
3.165.77 
10.00 
5.200.00 
1.027.08 
$11,787.93 
Net 


Totals 
$7,745.34 
2,983.73 
97.56 
1.916.44 
2.523.03 
1.007.44 
3,165.77 
10.00 
5.200.00 
1.027.0S 
$25,676.39 
[n crease  


Increase 
$1,752.83 
1.734.03 


Decrease 


1.309.33 
903.35 


2.669.02 


5,200.00 


$13,568.56 
.$10,403.11 


$947.17 


95.36 
15b'.66 


1.972.92 
$3,165.45 
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Rural  Missions 

IT  is  almost  six  years  since  the  memorable 
meeting  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council  in  Jerusalem  in  the  spring  of  1928. 
This  was  the  first  major  international  mis- 
sionary gathering  in  which  the  challenge  of 
the  rural  people  of  the  world  to  the  Christian 
missionary  movement  was  fairly  stated  and 
met.  Volume  VI,  of  the  Jerusalem  Confer- 
ence Report,  entitled,  "Missions  and  the 
Rural  Problem,"  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
modern  charter  for  Rural  Missions. 

Missionary  journals  all  over  the  world 
very  definitely  reflect  an  increasing  interest 
in  Rural  Missions.  Special  rural  numbers 
are  not  infrequent  and  an  increasing  number 
of  articles  deal  with  various  aspects  of  Rural 
Missions  work. 

One  definite  post-Jerusalem  development  is 
seen  in  the  number  of  rural  work  secretaries 
giving  whole  or  part  time  to  various  National 
Christian  Councils.  The  National  Christian 
Councils  of  both  Japan  and  China  have  Rural 
Work  Committees  and  full  time  rural  work 
secretaries.  Mr.  J.  Z.  Hodge,  a  secretary  of 
the  National  Christian  Council  in  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  is  generally  recognized 

Book 

The  Chinese:  Their  History  and  Culture. 
Two  Vols.  By  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette — 
D.  Willis  James  Professor  of  Missions  and 
Oriental  History  in  Yale  University.  Pub- 
lishers, The  MacMillan  Company.  Price, 
$7.50. 

These  books  are  of  a  type  which  we  would 
expect  from  the  author  of  "A  History  of 
Christian  Missions  in  China."  Just  as  in  that 
monumental  work,  here  too  Prof.  Latourette 
shows  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  he  treats.  It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
he  has  made  a  careful  study  of  his  subject 
and  mastered  it  before  beginning  to  write. 
This  has  enabled  him  to  give  a  very  clear 
presentation  of  Chinese  History,  written  in  a 
pleasing  style  which  holds  the  interest  of  the 
reader.  The  clearness  is  especially  appre- 
ciated by  the  reviewer  who  remembers  the 
difficulty  he  had  when  a  young  missionary, 
some  twenty-eight  years  ago,  to  understand 
clearly  certain  periods  of  confusion  in 
Chinese  History  as  presented  in  some  of  the 
works  then  available.  A  careful  reading  of 
these  two  volumes  will  give  the  reader  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  History  and  Culture  of 
China. 

Volume  I  treats  of  the  Political  History  of 
China  with  only  the  necessary  references  to 


Since  Jerusalem 

as  having  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
developments  which  have  taken  place  within 
the  Christian  movement  in  India  along  the 
lines  of  Christian  rural  reconstruction. 

The  Nanking  Union  Theological  Seminary 
has  set  up  a  Department  of  the  Rural  Church, 
recognizes  and  gives  credit  for  a  year's  work 
done  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  the  University  of  Nanking,  with  which 
it  has  close  working  relationships.  It  has 
definitely  organized  and  provides  field  build- 
ings and  equipment  for  field  training  in  rural 
church  work  for  its  seminary  students. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  that  is 
taking  place,  slow  though  it  be,  is  in  the  in- 
creasing realization  of  the  inclusive  character 
of  Rural  Missions.  Rural  Missions  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  department  of  mission 
activity,  such  as  we  have  traditionally  thought 
of  evangelism,  education,  medicine.  The  in- 
creasing acceptance  of  this  more  comprehen- 
sive concept  of  Rural  Missions  will  inevitably 
lead  to  wide  changes  in  policy  and  program 
of  the  whole  Christian  movement  with  re- 
spect to  its  contact  with  rural  people  through- 
out the  world. — Agricultural  Missions  Notes. 

Review 

her  marvelous  cultural  history.  Volume  II 
treats  more  fully  of  this  cultural  history. 
Special  treatment  is  given  in  each  chapter  to 
the  changes  that  have  been  and  are  being  ef- 
fected by  the  impact  of  Occidental  civilization 
and  culture.  While  the  treatment  of  China's 
several  thousand  years  has  necessarily  been 
brief,  yet  nothing  essential  has  been  omitted 
and  a  very  clear  picture  is  given  to  the  reader,  j 

Any  of  us  who  wish  to  have  an  intelligent  j 
idea  of  the  History  of  the  Chinese  people, 
their  origin,  the  development  and  growth  of 
their  civilization  and  culture,  the  momentous 
changes  which  intercourse  with  the  West  is 
causing  today,  cannot  do  better  than  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  this  great  work  by  a  spe-  | 
cialist  on  these  subjects,  Prof.  Latourette. 

As  a  missionary,  I  must  commend  the 
splendid  bibliography  found  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter;  also,  the  list  of  Chinese  terms 
which  is  of  value  to  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  characters.  The 
index,  likewise,  seems  to  be  fairly  complete 
and  well  arranged.  There  is  also  a  map  in 
the  second  volume.  This  should  be  consulted  i 
constantly  while  reading  these  books.  i 
J.  Frank  Bucher. 
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Mission  Study  Text  Books 


THE  Mission  Study  themes  for  this  year 
lend  themselves  particularly  well  to  a 
correlated  study  of  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  the  Reformed  Church.  The  home 
theme,  "Orientals  in  America,"  provides  for 
our  denomination  a  study  of  our  Japanese 
Mission  churches  in  California.  The  foreign 
theme,  "Japan,"  deals  with  the  field  of  our 
pioneer  missionaries.  To  understand  the 
Oriental  in  America  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  his  homeland  and  his  racial 
background.  A  study  of  the  products  of  our 
Mission  churches  for  Japanese  in  California, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  new  vision  of  what 
can  be  done  for  the  Japanese  in  his  native 
land. 

A  fine  selection  of  text  books  is  available 
for  the  study  of  these  themes.  Although  some 
have  been  designated  for  adults  and  others 
for  young  people,  all  are  of  unusually  high 
standard  and  will  prove  of  value  to  all  age 
groups.  At  the  Summer  Missionary  Confer- 
ences in  most  cases  a  single  course  on  Orien- 
tals in  America  and  one  on  Japan  will  be  of- 
fered with  reference  being  made  to  the  several 
text  books  so  that  wherever  possible  it  would 
be  well  for  delegates  to  read  the  texts  before 
coming  to  the  conference. 

The  adult  book  for  Home  Mission  study  is 
"Orientals  in  American  Life"  by  Albert  W. 
Palmer,  President  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  From  experience  in  pastorates  in 
California  and  Hawaii  where  he  came  into 
intimate  contact  with  Orientals  and  their 
problems,  the  author  describes  the  work  of 
Missions  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Filipinos  on  this  continent  and  points  out  its 
bearing  upon  the  solution  of  great  world 
issues. 

The  Foreign  Mission  adult  book  is  "Suzuki 
Looks  at  Japan,"  by  Willis  C.  Lamott, 
missionary  in  Japan.  Suzuki  is  a  typical, 
well-educated,  devoted  Japanese  Christian. 
Through  his  eyes  w^e  see  the  complex  life  of 
contemporary  Japan.  The  book  has  unusual 
literary  charm  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
a  vigorous  interpretation  of  the  many-sided 
work  of  Church  and  Mission  in  Japan  today. 
An  additional  book  of  exceptional  value  is 
Toyohiko  Kagawa's  "Christ  and  Japan," 
translated  by  William  Axling.    Kagawa  is 

,  universally  accepted  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
Christian  social  leaders  of  our  time.  Here  is 

!  one  of  his  finest  books.  In  it  we  see  the  soul 
of  Japan  as  it  emerges  from  drowsy  medie- 


valism into  the  hectic  modern  age.  The  author 
throws  strong  light  on  Japanese  character, 
its  strength  and  weakness,  and  speaks  boldly 
on  Japan's  international  problems.  He  pre- 
sents a  stirring  message  on  Japan's  need  for 
Christ  and  an  appeal  for  closer  fellowship 
between  East  and  West  in  carrying  forward 
the  Christian  Mission. 

The  woman's  book  is  "Japanese  Women 
Speak,"  by  Michi  Kawai  and  Ochimi  Kubu- 
shiro.  Miss  Kawai  hajj  been  head  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Japan  and  is  now  principal 
of  a  Christian  girls'  school  in  Tokyo.  The 
book  emphasizes  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  Christian  women  of 
Japan  and  shows  how  they  are  carrying  on 
in  winning  Japan  for  Christ. 

"Out  of  the  Far  East,"  by  Allan  A.  Hunter, 
is  the  book  designated  for  young  people's 
study  of  Home  Missions.  It  is  a  book  of  ad- 
ventures in  Christian  friendship  with  the 
Orientals  in  our  midst.  It  tells  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  lives  of  Oriental  neighbors 
whose  background  lies  across  the  Pacific  but 
whose  present  and  future  lie  in  our  own 
paths. 

Robert  Steward  Spencer,  a  missionary  in 
Japan,  has  written  the  young  people's  For- 
eign Mission  book,  "Typhoon  Days  in  Japan." 
The  author  reveals  with  sympathetic  insight 
the  ordeal  through  which  Japan  is  passing. 
Industrialism  replaces  the  sylvan  quiet  of 
feudalism.  Western  civilization,  with  strange 
war  cries  and  modern  ideas  uprooting  ancient 
custom.  Christian  ideals  contrasting  with 
those  of  Buddhism  and  Shinto,  make  life 
puzzling  and  lonely  to  the  eager,  ambitious 
vouth  of  Japan.  Also  available  is  Basil 
Mathew's  "World  Tides  in  the  Far  East." 
For  more  mature-minded  groups,  this  book 
presents  a  study  of  the  whole  Far  Eastern 
situation  from  a  Christian  point  of  view. 
World  conditions  are  now  being  reproduced 
in  China  and  Japan.  World  tides  are  breach- 
ing these  ancient  civilizations.  Christianity 
and  communism,  industrial  exploitation  and 
a  new  social  order  are  the  outstanding  con- 
flicts in  the  Orient.  The  subject  is  brilliantly 
presented  by  this  international  publicist. 

For  intermediates  the  Home  Mission  book 
is  "Gold  Mountain"  by  Philip  F.  Payne,  in 
charge  of  Oriental  work  in  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  National  Missions.  The  book  shows 
the  warm,  human  side  of  Orientals  whom  we 
often  neglect  to  discover  and  cultivate.  Their 
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romantic  history  in  America  begins  almost 
with  our  Forty-niners  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  ends  with  American-born  Chinese  and 
Japanese  who  are  unable  to  speak  anything 
but  English,  or  live  and  work  anywhere  but 
in  America.  We  are  introduced  through  these 
stories  to  a  company  of  triumphant  Christian 
personalities. 

The  Foreign  Mission  book  for  intermediates 
is  "Japan  and  Her  People"  by  Ethel  M. 
Hughes,  missionary  in  Japan.  The  book  pre- 
sents stories  of  a  Japanese  family  and  pic- 
turesque descriptions  of  everyday  life  and 
of  Christian  Missions  in  their  country. 

Books  for  children  include  the  beautifully 
illustrated  "Rainbow  Bridge"  by  Florence 


Crannell  Means.  The  Miyata  children  are 
startled  by  the  announcement  by  their  fatlier 
that  they  are  going  to  America  to  live.  From 
the  moment  they  embark  until  the  story  closes 
there  is  one  exciting  adventure  after  another. 
For  study  of  Japan  two  books  by  Berthae 
Harris  Converse,  formerly  missionary  in 
Japan,  are  recommended.  They  are  delightful 
stories  in  attractive  reading  book  form  for 
the  children  themselves.  Little  Kin  Chan  and 
her  dog,  the  Crab,  have  many  adventures  and 
much  fun,  in  the  course  of  which  the  "mis- 
sionary lady"  plays  an  important  part. 

Charles  M.  LeGalley. 


(Continued  fi 

the  form  of  plays,  or  radio  broadcasts  (given 
from  behind  a  screen)  ;  or  an  informal  con- 
versational method  is  used,  the  delegates 
seated  around  a  table  telling  of  the  good 
times  they  had  at  the  conference  and  of  the 
information  and  inspiration  they  gained." 

"Why  Mother,  here  comes  Uncle  John,  and 
Jack,"  said  Alice.  "Let's  see  what  Jack  can 
tell  us  about  the  Junior-Intermediate  Depart- 
ment, and  we  will  ask  Uncle  John  about  the 
Beginners  and  Home  Departments." 

Uncle  John  related  many  interesting  things 
which  he  had  observed  or  heard  from  his 
son  Charles.  "The  teachers  of  the  Beginners" 
he  said,  "are  constantly  using  mission  mater- 
ial in  their  songs,  plays,  motion  songs  and 
stories.  They  seem  constantly  to  be  leading 
the  little  folks  to  think  of  other  people,  and 
it  is  done  in  such  an  interesting  way  that  the 
children  learn  to  love  others  and  want  to 
share  with  them.  When  these  boys  and  girls 
grow  up  there  will  be  no  problem  of  interest- 
ing them  in  missions." 

"One  day,"  continued  Uncle  John,  "Charles 
asked  us  to  call  him  'Mr.  Sunshine.'  We  asked 
why,  and  he  said,  'We  each  have  a  name,  I 
am  an  Indian.  Teacher  calls  me  Mr.  Sunshine. 
She  calls  Kenny,  Mr.  Blackbird.  He  has  a 
black  suit  with  a  red  tie.  Mr.  Blackbird  is 
an  Indian.  We  play  Indian  Sunday  School.' 
I  am  so  glad  Charles  goes  to  this  kind  of 
Sunday  School.  Jack's  teacher  used  nothing 
of  a  missionary  nature,  not  even  in  the  songs 
she  taught  the  children,  which  were  often 
adult  hymns  which  they  could  not  understand. 
Charles'  present  teacher  explains  everything 
clearly  on  the  child's  own  level;  and  is  con- 
stantly impressing  them  with  thoughts  that 
will  later  make  them  missionary-minded,  and 
help  them  to  adjust  their  religious  thinking 
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to  the  religious  life  of  their  generation." 

"You  asked  about  the  Home  Department 
and  church  school  mission  work  as  a  whole. 
My  mother  and  father  have  belonged  to  the 
Home  Department  for  years  and  they  greatly 
enjoy  the  letters  from  missionaries  which  are 
sent  them.  One  of  the  shut-ins,  who  can  type, 
makes  copies  of  these  letters  and  the  Home 
Department  secretary  takes  them  to  the  mem- 
bers of  her  department.  They  always  send 
the  class  members  copies  of  the  home  and 
foreign  mission  day  services,  or  anything  they 
can  read,  such  as  mission  plays  that  are 
given. 

"As  you  know,  our  Sunday  School  as  a 
whole  sponsors  several  missionary  plays  each 
year;  and  motion  pictures  are  often  used  or 
slides  are  shown  to  illustrate  mission  work 
around  the  world.  The  motion  pictures  some- 
times are  ones  taken  by  our  own  missionaries. 
Sometimes  they  deal  with  mission  activities 
conducted  by  other  denominations.  You 
doubtless  recall  that  Mrs.  Jones  is  the  secre- 
tary of  missions  of  our  Sunday  School.  She 
has  much  mission  material  on  hand  all  the 
time  and  supervises  the  special  missionary 
programs  when  asked  by  a  departmental 
superintendent.  Anyone  who  wishes  stories, 
books,  plays,  letters,  etc.,  may  go  to  her  for 
information.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
returned  missionary  for  our  secretary  of  mis- 
sions, at  the  present  time.  Don't  you  think 
we  are.'^ 

Alice  then  earnestly  said,  "Folks,  I  surely 
am  glad  that  I  belong  to  a  missionary-minded 
Sunday  School  where  we  have  well-developed 
and  most  interesting  mission  programs  suited 
to  the  various  ages.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
benevolent  apportionment  of  our  Church  is 
always  paid  in  full  and  on  time." 
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Men  and  Missions 

John  M.  G.  Darms,  Editor 


World-Wide  Progress 

The  story  of  the  world-wide  progress  of 
Christian  Missions  is  more  wonderful  than 
are  tales  of  Oriental  magic.  It  is  almost  un- 
believable that  a  little  group  of  obscure  men 
and  women,  belonging  to  a  subject  people 
in  an  insignificant  land  on  the  Mediterranean, 
could,  without  military  forces,  prestige, 
money  or  elaborate  organization,  grow  until 
they  have  enlisted  in  their  ranks  one-third  of 
the  earth's  population.  It  is  still  more  won- 
derful that  this  little  band  were  the  followers 
of  the  despised,  rejected  and  condemned 
Leader,  who  left  with  them  only  the  inspira- 
tion of  His  life  and  teachings,  the  command 
to  go  and  preach  His  message  and  the  promise 
of  His  power  and  presence. 

The  story  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  com- 
mission includes  the  exploration  of  unknown 
and  hostile  territory,  the  mastery  of  thou- 
sands of  strange  languages  and  dialects,  the 
conversion  of  many  primitive  and  savage 
peoples,  the  building  of  hospitals  for  the 
ministry  of  healing  for  both  body  and  soul, 
the  establishment  of  thousands  of  schools  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  for  the  education 
of  mind  and  heart,  and  the  development  of 
natural  resources  and  of  industries  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  men.   This  is  the  story 


of  a  victorious  conflict  against  slavery,  super- 
stition, idolatry,  drunkenness  and  all  forms 
of  personal  and  social  sins;  the  story  of  the 
marvelous  metamorphosis  of  individuals  from 
savagery  to  sainthood,  and  the  transformation 
of  whole  communities  from  the  menace  into 
a  blessing  of  mankind. 

All  material  and  human  forces  have  been 
commandeered  and  made  to  contribute  to 
these  results,  but  the  work  has  been  accom- 
plished, not  through  physical  might  or  human 
intelligence  or  energy,  but  by  the  spiritual 
power  given  to  the  messengers  of  the  cru- 
cified and  risen  Redeemer. — Delavan  A. 
PiERSON,  in  "World-wide  Missions"  by  Glover. 

The  Joy  of  a  Financial  Secretary 

Recently  the  financial  secretary  of  a  church 
which  had  just  recently  completed  its  canvass 
and  reversed  the  former  returns  by  pushing 
forward  the  missionary  program  in  the  face 
of  apathetic  and  antagonistic  men  in  the  Con- 
sistory, said  with  pride:  "Just  think  of  it,  we 
had  in  our  collection  a  gift  of  $8.00  for  For- 
eign Missions."  That  was  unheard  of,  but  it 
will  be  heard  frequently  now  that  the  mission- 
ary spirit  has  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  a 
number  of  faithful  men  and  members.  "And" 
— said  this  man — "I  am  now  praying  daily 
for  the  success  of  Missions." 


A  Friend  of  Missions 


In  the  Reformed  Church  there  are  many  men 
who  have  the  spirit  of 

Elder  Simon  Beisheim 
of  Emanuel  Reformed  Church,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  who  recently  passed  to  his  eternal  home. 

He  was  a  native  of  Hessen,  Germany,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  early  manhood.  He 
worked  industriously  as  a  laborer,  mason, 
builder  and  put  his  inexhaustible  vigor  into 
his  work — and  succeeded. 

But,  what  was  the  motive  of  his  life? 
What  the  ruling  passion,  outside  of  the  care 
and  concern  for  his  fine  family  of  children 
and  grandchildren? 

Knowing  his  heart  as  we  did,  having  been 
his  Pastor  for  a  few  years,  we  can  safely  say 
that  the  chief  dvnamic  in  his  life  was  the 
SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS.  He 
caught  that  spirit  early  in  his  life;  it  was  cul- 
tivated by  reading  and  prayer,  stimulated  by 


missionary-minded  pastors,  freshened  by  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement. 

Always  was  he  at  the  forefront  in  every 
missionary  crusade  in  his  city,  his  denomina- 
tion and  his  church. 

And  what  is  of  value  here,  is  the  fact  that 
he  won  other  laymen  to  his  viewpoint  and 
aided  materially  in  planting  the  missionary 
spirit  into  that  great  church  at  Rochester. 

He  did  not  only  safeguard  the  cause  by 
contributing  and  having  his  church  contribute 
regularly  and  generously  for  Missions,  but  he 
challenged  us  as  his  pastor  at  the  time  "to 
use  more  missionary  illustrations  in  the  ser- 
mons so  that  people  can  see  what  Christ  is 
doing  in  the  world  today." 

And  he  did  much  constructive  work.  It 
was  his  suggestion  that  led  the  men  of  Eman- 
uel Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  build  the  first 
missionary  chapel  in  a  day,  which  was  the 
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beginning  of  Dewey  Avenue  Reformed 
Church.    We  personally  saw  this  done! 

And  he  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Con- 
gregational Missionary  and  Stewardship 
Committee  in  his  church,  always  sponsoring 
the  missionary  causes  in  the  budgets  and  can- 
vasses. He  seconded  his  word  with  his  deeds 
and  gave  liberally  to  all  missionary  causes. 

But  what  is  best,  he  had  an  only  son,  and 
when  he  gave  his  heart  and  his  life  to  Christ 


and  the  Church  in  the  Christian  ministry,  his 
face  fairly  beamed  with  pride 

How  limitless  are  the  possi.  iilLies  and  ac- 
tivities of  a  Christian  layman,  when  once  the 
Spirit  of  Christian  Missions,  which  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Living  Christ,  lays  hold  upon 
him  and  transforms  him  into  an  agency  of 
God  for  the  Christianization  of  the  world! 
God  give  us  more  men  like  Simon  Beisheim. 


The  Dillinger  Type 


During  the  last  few  weeks  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  had  a  vision  of  the  United 
States  as  a  bandit  nation.  The  Rasuli  and 
Chinese  type  of  bandit  is  tender  compared 
with  the  Dillingers. 

We  have  the  horrible  spectacle  of  seeing 
the  government  commandeer  5000  men  and 
all  war  agencies:  armored  cars,  planes,  ma- 
chine guns,  poison  gas,  to  seek  and  to  smoke 
out  the  bandits  from  their  haunts.  Congress 
is  enacting  special  laws  to  deal  with  criminals 
of  this  type.  Possibly  nowhere  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  such  a  campaign  been  waged 
to  stamp  out  a  few  men  who  have  disregarded 
law  and  order  and  the  values  of  human  life. 

But  Dillinger  is  only  a  type.  Why  is  there 
such  a  type  as  Dillinger  in  our  country,  sup- 
posedly Christian?  Can  one  make  himself 
into  that  "type"  without  outside  influences? 

Basically,  something  is  amiss  in  our  fair 
country.  Morals  grow  out  of  religion,  but 
where  there  is  no  real  religion,  morals  wane 
and  criminals  emerge. 


When  the  representatives  of  law  and  order 
can  be  bribed  or  their  hearts  softened  in  mis- 
directed sympathies;  when  the  "man  with  the 
gun"  can  intimidate  citizens  and  scorn  the 
powers  of  justice,  something  is  radically 
wrong  in  our  citizenship. 

It  takes  many  men  and  influences  to  pro- 
duce the  Dillinger  type  of  criminal. 

At  bottom,  the  Christian  religion  has 
broken  down  in  spots.  There  have  been  count- 
less moral  failings  along  the  trail. 

In  order  to  have  less  and  avoid  having 
more  Dillingers  we  need  more  real  religion 
in  our  homes,  in  our  educational  institutions, 
in  our  courts  of  justice,  in  our  public  opinion 
— and  that,  at  heart,  is  the  work  of  Home 
Missions. 

Let  no  man  say:  We  do  not  need  Home 
Missions  in  our  country,  but  rather:  Let's 
have  more  of  it;  and  strengthen  the  hands 
of  our  missionaries  who  are  building  men 
and  morals  of  Christian  character.  God  knows 
and  we  know  that  our  country  is  not  yet  fully 
and  genuinely  Christian,  but  why  should  we 
men  not  combine  to  make  it  so? 


Convention  of  Men 


All  the  men  of  the  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Churches  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the 

10th  Annual  Convention 
of  the 

Evangelical  Brotherhood 
To  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
August  21st-23rd 
The    expenses,    including    fees,  lodging, 
board,  banquet  amount  to  $9.00.  Registra- 
tions should  be  made  early.     Write  to  the 
office  of  the  Reformed  Churchmen's  League 
at  714  Schaff  Building,  1505  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia,  for  registration  card. 


Many  men  will  be  driving  to  Chicago  to 
see  the  Fair  and  might  well  add  Milwaukee — • 
85  miles  distant — to  their  travel  program. 

Our  Reformed  Church  will  be  represented 
on  the  program  and  Reformed  Churchmen 
will  be  heartily  welcome. 

At  this  occasion  the  50th  and  75th  Anni 
versaries  of  the  Foreign  and  Home  Mission 
work  of  the  Evangelical  Church  will  be  ob-P 
served.    There  are  22,000  men  enrolled  in  the' 
Brotherhood  and  an  attendance  of  800  to  900 
should  be  assured. 

Plan  to  go  to  Milwaukee,  if  you  are  a 
friend  of  Missions  and  want  to  encourage  the 
work  among  men  in  our  "new"  Church. 
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Religious  Education  in  Indian  Government  Schools* 


THE  Indian,  the  Government,  and  the 
Church  are  working  more  and  more 
closely  together  toward  the  development  of 
Indian  Americans  both  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Assimilation  of  the 
race,  rather  than  segregation  or  subjugation, 
is  the  only  effective  way  through  which  the 
young  Indian  American  may  face  the  new 
civilization  together  with  other  world  citizens. 
G.  E.  Lindquist  reminds  us,  "Let  it  be  said 
that  our  chief  interest  in  the  Indian  is  that  he 
is  a  human  being.  The  Church,  as  well  as  the 
Government,  owes  him  more  because  he  is  a 
human  being  than  because  he  is  an  Indian." 

In  her  annual  report  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on   Indian   Work   of   the   Home  Missions 
Councils,  the  Director  of  Indian  Work  pre- 
sented many  encouraging  facts  in  the  work  of 
the  Committee.    She  reported  continued  co- 
operation   with   the    United    States  Indian 
Bureau.   "Practically  all  the  Mission  Boards 
constituent  to  the  Joint  Committee  wrote  to 
Mr.   Roosevelt,  then  President-elect,  asking 
that  'the  work  among  the  Indians  be  admin- 
istered without  regard  to  political  considera- 
tions.'  The  President  answered  not  only  by 
letter  but  by  appointments  in  accord  with 
the  request.   John  F.  Collier,  the  new  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  is  as  old  a  friend 
of  the  Indians  as  many  of  the  present  mis- 
sionaries. He  has  said  to  Dr.  Smith,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  to  other 
members,   that   the   greatest  friend   of  the 
Indian  has  been  the  missionary  and  that  he 
1  hoped  the  right  kind  would  continue  in  serv- 
,  ice  and  friendship  with  the  Indians.  That  Mr. 
I  Collier  is  aware  of  the  need  for  Indian  leaders 
I  to  lead  their  own  people  into  new  experiences 
I  of  citizenship  and  religious  life  is  seen  in 
a  talk  given  at  a  meeting  of  graduate  Navajo 
students:  'Even  as  you  young  people  can  in- 
,  fluence  the  material  future  of  your  people, 
)  so  you  can  influence  the  spiritual  future.  The 

jj  *From  the  1933-1934  Budget,  the  Woman's 
(  Missionary  Society  of  General  Synod  con- 
tributed   S200    toward    this  interdenomina- 
tional project. 


soul  in  peoples  is  deep,  quiet,  and  old — yet 
in  this  soul  there  is  that  which  gropes  and 
leaps  always  toward  the  unknown,  the  future 
hope.'  Mr.  Collier  has  continued  the  services 
of  Dr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Lansdale  as  Directors  of 
Indian  Education.  For  this  we  are  especially 
grateful. 

"Another  encouraging  fact  was  the  Govern- 
ment's inclusion  of  the  Indians  in  Emergency 
Work  Conservation  Camps,  and  the  delegat- 
ing of  the  responsibility  to  men  whose  chief 
business  in  life  was  education.  The  Indians' 
response  to  the  New  Deal  shows  on  the  whole 
qualifications  for  leadership  and  cooperation. 
Mr.  Lindquist  reports  good  work  on  the  part 
of  graduates  of  Indian  schools  where  the 
Committee  has  Religious  Education  Directors. 
The  Joint  Committee  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  cooperate  in  the  religious-social 
work  of  these  emergency  work  groups.  The 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  is  employing 
at  last  report  about  15,000  Indians,  and  as  a 
relief  measure  is  directly  benefiting  not  fewer 
than  100,000  Indians.  The  money  set  aside 
is  about  6  million  dollars. 

"At  present  we  have  only  7  Religious  Work 
Directors  in  6  schools  and  one  more  about  to 
be  appointed,  when  the  door  is  open  for  sim- 
ilar service  in  about  20  boarding  schools  and 
an  increasing  number  of  Indian  day  schools. 

"Each  Director  .  .  .  cooperates  with  town 
pastors  to  secure  normal  church  relationships 
and  experience  for  the  students.  This  plan 
helps  greatly  to  destroy  Indian  isolation  and 
forced  segregation." 

Sherman  Institute.  Riverside,  Califor- 
NIA — "There  are  725  students,  500  of  whom 
are  Protestants. 

"Throughout  our  courses  of  study,  lectures 
and  individual  conferences,  we  have  been  em- 
phasizing the  necessity  of  knowing  how  to 
adjust  oneself  to  the  new  conditions  and  to 
know  how  to  spend  leisure  time.  By  what  the 
students  say  in  these  conferences,  we  know 
that  they  are  reacting  favorably  to  the  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  offered. 

"The  greatest  change  in  the  program  has 
been  the  formation  of  a  Junior  Church  Serv- 
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Indian  Boys  Returning  from  School,  Mescalero,  New  Mexico 


ice  for  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades, 
and  a  Senior  Church  Service  for  the  older 
students.  This  gives  greater  responsibility 
and  training  to  the  student  church  officers 
elected  by  the  student  body.  There  are  4 
elders,  10  deacons,  5  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendents. The  duties  of  each  group  are  clearly 
defined.  In  the  Church  School  there  are  23 
classes  of  girls  with  13  teachers  from  outside 
the  school  and  10  student  teachers.  There  are 
11  classes  of  boys  for  whom  there  are  also 
student  teachers.  There  are  3  choirs.  In 
September,  $66  were  received  from  Sherman 
students  who  hoped  that  more  American 
Youth  Hymnals  could  be  purchased  for  the 
money  by  the  Committee.  Their  hope  w^as 
realized.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Century 
Company  88  copies  were  secured.  Choir  robes 
were  asked  for.  This  request  was  not  met. 
Forty  more  hymnals  are  needed  now\ 

"As  to  young  people's  societies,  besides  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  there  are  two 
well-organized  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
and  a  missionary  society.  Boy  Scouts  are  also 
organized. 

"Concerning  the  week-day  classes  in  re- 
ligious education,  the  work  was  concentrated 
into  the  first  semester,  meeting  three  times  a 
week.  Over  200  students  voluntarily  enrolled. 
Eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  seniors  will  prob- 
ably receive  diplomas  from  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education.  Students 
attend  camps  and  conferences  and  send  gifts 
to  the  children  of  our  migrant  groups  in  Cal- 
ifornia." 

At  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  School, 
Fort  Apache,  Arizona— "The  work  was  in- 
terrupted during  the  spring  months  with  a 
serious  flu  epidemic  and  later  menino^itis 
epidemics,  causing  the  death  of  pupils.  Many 
deaths  occurred  among  the  families  at  home. 
Miss  Kendrick  gave  time  to  healing  heart- 
aches of  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  older  pupils 


threatened  suicide.  This,  too,  had  to  be  cared 
for.  Some  of  the  little  girls  were  frightened 
by  'ghosts,'  and  needed  explanations  which 
a  Christian  teacher  could  give. 

Genoa,  Nebraska  —  "In  recent  young 
people's  conferences  of  the  state,  15  Indian 
students  participated.  One  of  them  a  Sioux, 
led  in  prayer,  and  the  Director  wrote  'John  is 
deliberate,  thoughtful,  sincere,  and  had  as 
much  poise  as  when  he  trotted  across  the  tape 
to  win  the  state  championship  half-mile  run 
last  spring  at  Lincoln.'  There  is  an  increased 
attendance  in  the  town  Sunday  schools,  and 
most  stay  for  church. 

Haskell  Institute.  Lawrence,  Kansas — 
"The  appointment  of  Henry  Roe  Cloud  as 
Superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute  and  his 
immediate  interest  in  improving  the  program 
of  religious  activities  is  a  high  point  of  the 
year. 

"The  Student  Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion continues  to  function.  The  members  are 
18  in  number.  The  committees  are:  Relation- 
ship with  Town  Churches,  Sunday  school, 
Young  Men's  Forum,  Girl  Reserves,  Young 
People's  Societies.  The  students  of  Haskell 
have  participated  in  National  Education 
Week,  and  presented  radio  programs  on 
Indian  School  Life  of  Today. 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wisconsin  —  "Miss 
Grace  Kendrick  began  work  in  August  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  Superintendent,  the 
faculty,  and  the  Indian  girls  especially.  It 
was  well  that  she  had  the  welcome  for  the 
needs  for  religious  work,  for  character  build- 
ing, for  friendly  counsel,  are  so  shocking  that 
even  experienced  Miss  Kendrick  wondered 
if  she  could  even  make  a  beginning.  It  hap- 
pens that  the  law  and  order  situation  is  ap- 
palling. The  United  States  Indian  Bureau 
knows  the  situation  and  is  working  to  improve 
economic  and  social  conditions.  They  righth 
expect   the   churches   and   particularly  the 
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Joint  Indian  Committee  to  meet  the  religious 
needs  of  the  people. 

"A  social  hall  has  been  opened  by  Miss 
Kendrick  with  the  help  of  government  em- 
ployees. Week-day  religious  classes  have 
been  started.  Christmas  joy  was  increased  by 
gifts  from  county  Christian  Endeavors  .  . 

We  of  the  church  who  work  with  the  Indian 
Americans  are  learning  that  ours  must  be  a 
ministry  to  the  whole  personality — the  re- 
ligious education  of  an  individual  is  a  pro- 
cess of  growth  within.  Our  pattern  for  this  is 
"the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 


Christ."  We  are  working  with  the  Indian  as 
a  unified  self,  knowing  that  his  religious  edu- 
cation may  not  be  separated  from  his  family 
life,  his  tribe,  health  conditions,  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation  as  well  as  education,  eco- 
nomic and  mental  well-being.  As  Protestant 
groups  we  endeavor  to  make  a  united  ap- 
proach to  Indian  youth  in  the  government 
day  and  boarding  schools  in  a  religious  edu- 
cation program  suited  to  their  various  needs 
and  desires  and  dreams. 

— From  the  Report  of  Anne  Seesholtz, 
Director  Indmn  Work. 


Extracts  from  a  Message  to 

Sent  by  Mary  E.  Gi 

GREETINGS  and  best  wishes  to  you  as 
you  meet  to  report  on  the  work  accom- 
plished and  to  plan  for  greater  achievements. 
Doubtless  it  has  been  for  all  of  you,  as  for  the 
missionaries,  a  year  of  difi&culty  and  a  time 
of  testing  .... 

Just  as  at  home,  here  on  the  mission  field, 
too,  the  work  of  the  women  is  very  important. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Women's  Society  con- 
nected with  the  congregation  of  the  College 
Church.  It  has  153  members,  and  last  year 
raised  1220  yen,  besides  a  thank  offering  of 
89  yen,  and  also  a  special  fund  of  over  500 
yen  which  was  the  result  of  a  bazaar.  The 
yen  at  present  is  worth  about  one-third  of  a 
dollar,  but  in  buying  value  it  is  much  more 
than  that.  So  the  gifts  of  these  women  really 
represented  a  large  amount  on  the  table  of 
the  Lord.  The  bazaar  money  was  used  to  make 
repairs  on  the  Kindergarten  and  Woman's 
Building,  thereby  saving  the  Mission  Treas- 
ury this  expense.  Last  spring,  just  after  the 
earthquake,  the  sum  of  200  yen  was  raised 
quickly  in  cash  gifts  and  sent  with  many 
boxes  of  food,  clothing  and  other  supplies,  to 
the  town  of  Kama-ishi  which  had  suffered 
severely  not  only  from  the  quaking  earth  but 
from  the  tidal  wave  which  followed.  Sendai 
people  gave  generously  to  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations that  promptly  raised  funds  to  help 
the  destitute. 

These  are  some  of  the  other  causes  to  which 
the  Women's  Society  has  been  giving:  evan- 
gelistic work;  travel  expense  of  visiting 
speakers;  Orphans'  Home;  Free  Lodging 
House  for  the  Poor;  gifts  of  sympathy  where 
a  death  has  occurred;  books  for  the  Library 
of  Christian  Literature;  Christmas  gifts  to  the 
Pastor,  the  Pastor's  Assistant,  the  Sunday 
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school  children,  some  old  people  and  serv- 
ants; then  expenses  for  the  meetings,  such  as 
coal,  light,  water,  housekeeper  of  the  build- 
ings, messengers,  correspondence,  and  light 
refreshments.  Besides  the  monthly  meetings, 
there  are  several  weekly  Bible  classes,  and 
a  great  many  visits  made  in  homes  of  the 
women — visits  of  sympathy  and  comfort,  of 
counsel  and  encouragement,  and  heart-to- 
heart  talks  to  help  people  find  the  way  to  God. 
Mrs.  Fuse,  whom  many  of  you  know,  and 
Mrs.  Schneder,  who  is  president  of  the 
Society,  give  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to 
this  visiting  in  homes. 

As  usual  the  Sendai  women  of  the  various 
churches  had  a  union  meeting  to  observe  the 
World  Day  of  Prayer.  It  was  held  this  year 
in  the  Congregational  Church  and  as  we  came 
together  from  six  denominations  and  three 
nationalities,  we  rejoiced  to  be  praying  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  with  the  Christian 
women  of  all  countries.  The  topic  of  peace 
is  one  that  especially  appeals  to  our  hearts, 
and  earnestly  did  each  one  respond  to  the 
requests  that  we  pray  for  peace  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  for  peace  in  each  heart,  each  home, 
for  the  land  in  which  we  dwell,  and  for  peace 
among  all  nations.  You  will  be  interested  in 
several  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  program. 
Mrs.  Seiple  sang  the  hymn,  "0  Love  That 
Wilt  Not  Let  Me  Go";  the  addresses  were 
made  by  our  Mrs.  Fuse  and  Miss  Kilburn,  a 
Methodist  from  Philadelphia;  the  leader  of 
the  meeting  was  Mrs.  Saji,  a  daughter  of 
our  former  teacher,  Mr.  Kajiwara — a  sweet 
young  matron,  graduate  of  Miyagi  College, 
active  now  as  always  in  church  work.  A  help- 
ful prayer  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Toshi 
Maruyama. 
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Trying  as  the  situation  has  been,  I  have 
in  my  heart  a  strong  hope  and  an  assured 
confidence  that  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Church  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  era, 
that  under  God's  leading  we  are  to  have  a 
recovery  both  of  interest  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  willingnes  to  sacrifice  for  the 


coming  of  the  Kingdom  ...  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  good  health  with  which  the  Lord 
has  blessed  me  and  my  dear  ones.  We  trust 
Him  and  we  know  He  will  sustain  us  in  what- 
ever the  coming  year  may  bring.  May  He 
bless  our  Reformed  Churches  in  all  the  work 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  His  Name. 


"The  Way  Works" 

To  he  used  with  the  worship  service  suggested  for  the  August  meeting 


OUT  of  a  pagan  and  blighted  environment 
sometimes  arises  the  noble  Christian. 
With  God's  touch  on  the  human  soul,  unex- 
pected results  are  possible.  That  is  what  one 
of  your  missionaries  discovered  during  her 
life  in  central  China. 

Our  native  helper  was  a  young  man  who 
had  a  wife  and  three  children.  His  brother- 
in-law,  also,  worked  for  us.  They  were  not 
Christian — at  least  they  had  not  confessed  it 
openly.  These  men  were  good  helpers,  had 
pleasing  personalities,  were  tidy  about  their 
persons,  eager  to  learn  more  of  their  own 
difiicult  language — at  least  it  seemed  difficult 
to  me,  although  I  found  it  very  fascinating. 
Both  of  them  went  to  Sunday  school  and 
church  regularly  and  seemed  interested  in 
the  services.  After  a  period  of  two  years 
working  for  me,  I  longed  to  know  as  to  where 
these  men  stood  in  regard  to  becoming  Chris- 
tians. I  decided  to  speak  to  the  elder  of  the 
two.  But  oh!  how  could  I  do  it?  I  wanted 
to  speak  tactfully,  for  I  had  never  before 
challenged  a  man  on  this  subject  and  now 
whatever  I  was  going  to  say  had  to  be  said 
in  his  language.  I  hesitated  over  this  for 
sometime  and  thought  I  had  my  little  speech 
ready,  when  I  decided  to  speak  to  my  husband 
about  the  matter  first. 

"You  do  just  as  you  like  about  it,"  he  said, 
"as  for  myself,  I  feel  if  there  isn't  something 
in  our  home  life  that  will  attract  him  to 
Christ,  it  is  not  worth  while  talking  about  it." 
I  quite  agreed,  but  still  I  felt  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  him  about  my  Saviour  and  ask  him 
to  accept  Him. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon.  I  watched 
for  an  opportunity.  I  had  prayed  for  cour- 
age and  tact,  in  the  meantime,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  He  confessed  he  be- 
lieved in  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  but  his  dear 
old  mother  stood  in  the  way.  She  had  asked 
him  to  promise  her  that  she  would  be  buried 
according  to  their  religious  customs,  and  if 
he  would  keep  his  promise  to  her,  he  would 


not  be  true  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  were  both  in  tears  before  we  parted.  I 
closed  by  saying,  "If  you  are  really  in  earnest, 
your  dear  old  mother  will  not  stand  in  the 
way." 

I  went  to  my  room,  meditated,  and  prayed. 
I  asked  my  Heavenly  Father  to  please  give 
me  the  joy  of  winning  him  and  possibly  his 
brother-in-law  also  for  Christ.  I  knew  his 
wife  was  ready,  if  he  were. 

Time  went  on,  I  was  even  more  zealous  to 
win  him  for  the  kingdom  and  plead  much  for 
his  soul.  Six  weeks  had  passed  and  there 
had  been  no  exchange  of  words  on  this  sub- 
ject. At  times  my  heart  seemed  to  burn  with 
desire  to  win  him  for  Christ.  Easter  was 
drawing  near,  could  it  be  possible  that  he 
would  not  be  baptized  and  his  household 
also!  Oh,  the  joy  it  would  bring  to  our 
family!  Our  little  children,  too,  had  prayed 
for  these  helpers  of  whom  they  seemed  very 
fond,  and  who  were  fond  of  them. 

On  Sunday  morning  while  making  plans 
for  the  day,  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  be 
baptized  at  Easter — his  wife,  three  children 
and  his  brother-in-law — that  he  could  have  no 
peace  of  heart  until  he  had  taken  this  step 
and  that  his  dear  old  mother  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  did  not  stand  in  the 
way  any  longer.  After  a  prolonged  conver- 
sation, I  related  the  happy  news  to  my  hus- 
band. Both  of  these  men  testified  that  it  was 
the  happy  home  life  of  the  missionaries  which 
attracted  them  to  Christ. 

A  glorious  Easter  it  was!  Husband,  wife, 
brother-in-law  and  three  precious  little  ones 
all  stood  before  the  prettily  decorated  altar 
to  be  received  into  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
China. 

As  you  read  this,  dear  fellow  worker  in 
Christ,  will  you,  too,  be  more  zealous  to  help 
win  souls  for  Christ  here  in  the  homeland? 
He  has  also  shown  His  great  power  to  me 
here  in  the  homeland  work  of  the  Church. 

A  Bearer  of  Good  News. 
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A  Personal  Tribute 

''Where  grows  the  golden  grain. 

Where  faith — where  sympathy? 
In  a  furrow  cut  by  pain." 

EEP  and  wide  were  the  furrows  of  pain  strong  characteristic  of  Mary  to  study  care- 
and  disappointment  for  Mary  Schneder;     fully    the    physical,    mental    and  spiritual 

strength  of  the  young  women  and  to  plan 
definitely  to  help  in  ways  they  seemed  to 
need  help  most.  Often  Mary  would  call  me 
over  to  that  same  upstairs  room  (now  her 
"den")  to  talk  over  the  possibilities  of  many 
young  women,  especially  those  of  the  Bible 
Department.  She  would  tell  me  of  her  plans 
for  this  one,  and  that;  and  for  those  who  were 
physically  weak,  and  too  poor  financially  to 
buy  strengthening  foods  and  tonics,  Mary  was 
continually  giving  of  her  means.  I  recall 
very  distinctly  how  she  would  try  to  keep  up 
this  attention  even  if  home  in  America  on 
furlough,  for  she  would  leave  money  with  me 
to  buy  malted  milk  and  various  tonic  prepara- 
tions, for  Miyagi  College  women  needing  such 
care.  I  mention  this  trait  of  Mary  as  one  of 
her  chief  characteristics — that  of  remember- 
ing the  condition  and  circumstances  of  young 
women  physically  hampered.  This  perhaps 
helped  to  bring  out  her  heart's  deepest  feel- 


but  behold! — the  golden  grain;  the  faith;  the 
sympathy  that  have  grown  therefrom  through 
the  labors  and  inspiration  of  her  life. 

"Death  is  a  great  preacher  of  life,"  and  as 
someone  has  added,  can  never  interrupt  a 
faithful  Christian's  career;  so  though  we 
speak  of  Mary  as  having  left  us,  she  really  is 
still  here,  shedding  forth  the  influence  of  her 
unfaltering  faith  and  undaunted  spirit — ele- 
ments of  character  which  many  of  us  need  in 
greater  abundance  in  order  to  keep  bravely 
on  with  our  own  problems. 

Having  lived  thirty  years  as  next-door 
neighbors  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schneder  in 
Sendai,  Japan,  Mr.  Faust  and  I  could  watch 
the  growth  of  their  three  daughters  from 
childhood  to  adult  age.  There  were  then  no 
American  schools  in  Japan,  and  therefore,  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  children  of  mission- 
aries to  be  taught  at  home  by  their  own  par- 
ents and  by  other  parents  in  the  missionary 
community.  Doubtless  such  circumstances 
brought  about  greater  intimacy  among  the 
households;  and  hence,  it  is  one  of  my  pleas- 
antest  memories  to  think  of  those  long-ago 
days  when  in  a  small  upstairs  room  in  the 
Schneder  home,  the  Schneder  girls  and  I  bat- 
tled with  the  rudiments  of  English  and  Latin. 
That  little  room  was  an  improvised  school- 
room with  the  desks  for  the  three  pupils  and 
the  teacher.  The  girls  were*  proud  of  their 
tiny  room,  and  although  the  accommodations 
were  very  small  for  learning  the  ABC's  of 
language,  yet  the  hours  spent  there,  were,  I 
hope,  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all.  But  the 
years  passed  rapidly,  and  the  time  soon  came 
for  Mary  to  go  to  America  to  complete  her 
education.  We  followed  her  through  those 
college  years  at  Hood  and  Mt.  Holyoke  until 
she  was*outward-bound  for  Japan,  enlisted  as 
a  music  teacher  at  Miyagi  College.  Joyfully 
she  was  welcomed  back  to  her  native  city  of 
Sendai,  and  then  came  the  renewing  of  old 
friendships  and  the  making  of  new  friends  as 
Mary  found  a  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
young  women  of  the  college  where  her  main 
program  was  in  the  Music  Department.  She 
helped,  however,  at  different  times  in  various 
departments,  and  was,  for  several  years.  Dean 
of  the  Bible  Course.  The  Japanese  students 
became  a  constant  concern  to  her,  for  it  was  a 


ings,  as  she  herself  during  the  years  had 
much  of  physical  weakness  to  contend  with, 
before  the  last  illness  came  upon  her. 

I  want  to  speak  also  of  Mary's  ability  as  a 
musician,  though  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this, 
for  all  those  who  heard  Mary  on  the  piano 
know  that  her  appreciation  of  music  was  so 
fine  and  her  rendering  of  it  so  full  of  artistic 
expression,  that  they  can  never  forget  the 
pleasure  she  gave  in  this  way. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  pay  in  words  an 
adequate  tribute  to  Mary  Schneder,  for  when 
intimate  friends  and  loved  ones  pass  from 
our  physical  sight,  words  fail  to  reveal  our 
feelings;  but  I  trust  I  have  clearly  expressed 
Mary's  unfailing  steadfastness  and  loyalty  to 
her  friends  and  to  her  Christian  ideals.  Sure- 
ly hers  was  a  triumphant  life  and  death;  and 
now,  we  say  she  is  gone,  but  in  reality  her 
body  is  only  resting  in  beautiful  Kitayama 
cemetery  in  the  suburbs  of  Sendai,  far  from 
the  noises  of  the  busy  city,  surrounded  by 
groves  of  cryptomeria,  with  a  view  of  moun- 
tain and  ocean  beyond.  Here  also  dwell  other 
ones  in  this  City  of  God,  and  we  in  America 
can  now  think  of  Mary  as  closer  to  us  than 
with  continent  and  ocean  separating. 

"Even  so  them  also  that  are  fallen  asleep 
in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him." 

Mrs.  Allen  K.  Faust. 
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Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam 


Life  Members 

Eastern  Synod 
Philadelphia  Classis — M.  Elizabeth  Treichler, 

128  W.  Marshall  Street,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Wyoming  Classis — Mrs.  C.  T.  Moyer,  First 

Street,  Weatherly,  Pa. 

Ohio  Synod 
Northeast  Ohio  Classis— Mrs.  Chas  E.  Wolfe, 

678  Harrison  Avenue,  Akron,  0. 
Southwest  Ohio  Classis — Miss  Clara  Lucile 

Christman,  25  South  Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh  Synod 
Westmoreland  Classis — Mrs.  D.  J.  Snyder, 

29  Division  Street,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Potomac  Synod 
Zion's  Classis — Mrs.  E.  V.  Strasbaugh,  339 

N.  Water  Street,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

Members  in  Memoriam 

Eastern  Synod 
Philadelphia  Classis — Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Benner, 

248  Yost  Avenue,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Pruella  Laros  Yenser,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Mid-West  Synod 
Chicago  Classis — Mrs.  Alma  Johanson  Swan- 
son,  Chicago,  111. 

Pittsburgh  Synod 
Westmoreland  Classis — Susanna  E.  Barnhart, 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

Potomac  Synod 
Mercershurg  Classis — Mrs.  Mary  Raff,  Lemas- 

ters,  Pa. 


Virginia  Classis — Miss  Fannie  Coffman,  Mt. 
Crawford,  Va. 

Rev.  Clarence  M.  Arey,  Bridgewater,  Va. 
Zions  Classis — Mrs.  John  Gebhard,  264  E. 
Broadway,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gebhard,  264  E.  Broadway, 
Red  Lion,  Pa. 

Miss  Treichler's  membership  was  conferred 
by  the  Guild  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  Norristown,  upon  the  completion 
of  ten  years  of  perfect  attendance  at  Guild 
meetings. 

Recently  we  have  been  calling  attention 
to  records  of  local  societies.  Another  ex- 
cellent one  is  that  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Easton,  Pa.  There  are  22  General  Synodical 
memberships  in  this  society — 15  Life  Mem- 
bers and  7  Members  in  Memoriam.  Of  these 
22,  one  is  a  man. 

The  General  Synodical  Secretary  of  Life 
Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam,  Miss 
Ella  Louise  Klumb,  recently  had  a  very  in- 
teresting note  from  a  new  Life  Member  in 
which  she  said.  "My  interest  in  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  dates  back  very  nearly 
to  its  beginnings.  When  the  General  Synodi- 
cal Society  held  its  Second  Triennial  Meeting 
at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  in  1890,  I  attended  and  have 
been  in  active  service  most  of  the  intervening 
years.  And  now  that  I  am  nearing  'Journey's 
End,'  I  am  glad  to  be  identified  with  the 
'Perpetual  Service'  Membership." 


From  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S. 


$94,896.08  was  the  amount  of  the  total 
receipts  from  the  Synodical  Societies  from 
May  5,  1933,  to  May  1,  1934. 

$33,966.04  of  the  total  receipts  was  from 
the  Thank  Offering.  The  Woman's  Missionary 
Society,  the  Girls'  Missionary  Guild  and  the 
Mission  Band  each  gave  a  larger  Thank 
Offering  than  during  the  previous  year. 

$8,341.93  of  the  total  receipts  was  for 
special  gifts,  which  included,  in  response  to 
an  appeal  from  the  Misses  Hansen  and  Lind- 
sey,  $1009.30  for  Miyagi  College. 

All  Synodical  societies  paid  their  G.  M.  G. 
budgets  in  full.  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Potomac 
and  Mid-west  paid  their  W.  M.  S.  budgets  in 
full.  Because  Potomac  Synod  (after  the  open- 
ing of  closed  banks)  made  substantial  pay- 
ments on  its  deficits  of  previous  years,  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  General 
Synod,  was  able  to  meet  all  of  its  budget 


appropriations  to  the  Boards  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions.  The  W.  M.  S.  of  Pittsburgh 
Synod  deserves  special  commendation  for  its 
regularity  of  payment  and  even  occasional 
payments  in  advance. 

During  the  year  when  Pleasant  Valley  Mis- 
sion, Dayton,  Ohio,  was  erecting  its  new 
church  building,  the  treasurer  sent  $6000.00, 
through  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  for  the 
project. 

Miss  Mary  Myers  was  granted  a  $600.00 
scholarship  for  special  study  before  she  re- 
turned to  Hoy  Memorial  Hospital,  Yochow, 
China. 

An  $800.00  appropriation  for  a  missionary 
unit  in  the  Graded  Lesson  Series  was  made  to 
the  Board  of  Christian  Education. 

Rigid  economy  made  possible  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  running  expenses  of  the  or- 
ganization. 
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Literature  Chat 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 


"N  TO  man  or  woman  is  safe  without  lofty 
1  ^  ideals  nor  can  we  get  far  unless  we 
keep  before  ourselves  the  necessity  of  working 
constantly  for  their  realization." 

If  this  is  true  of  mankind,  it  is  equally  true 
of  the  organizations  to  which  he  belongs.  No 
real  man  stands  still.  Every  real  organization, 
especially  if  within  the  church  of  God,  makes 
strides  ahead,  year  by  year. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  heard 
numbers  of  officers  of  societies  say  "We  hope 
to  do  better  next  year."  That  is  a  hopeful 
sign.  To  this  end  mav  we  suggest  some  help? 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a  running 
comment  on  the  Mission  Study  texts  of  the 
year.  The  majority  of  these  are  on  the  Read- 
ing Course  in  which  practically  every  group 
participates.  Believe  it  or  not,  if  you  read 
Amos,  Galatians,  Matthew  and  Ruth  and  the 
Christian  Citizenship  and  Stewardship  Pack- 
ets last  year  you  earned  ten  units  toward 
a  diploma.  Why  weren't  you  reported  as 
being  a  participant?  Other  denominations  are 
having  similar  Reading  Courses  and  we  beam 
with  joy  when  reference  is  made  to  the  splen- 
did achievements  of  Reformed  Church  women 
and  girls.  Certainly,  reports  are  exchanged 
with  secretaries  of  other  Boards!  Help  swell 
figures  for  the  last  year  of  the  Triennium. 
Surely  not  only  because  of  figures  do  we 
want  to  read,  but  for  the  benefit  we  and  others 
derive  from  our  participation.  Come,  be  a 
reader  and  a  benefiter! 

Books  that  will  be  off  the  press  by  the 
lime  your  eyes  scan  this  page  are:  For  use 
by  adults  during  October,  November,  January 
and  February  with  supplemental  program 
material,  "Orientals  in  American  Life,"  60 
cents  paper,  $1.00  cloth  (The  cloth  books 
have  attractive  jackets)  ;  during  March,  April, 
May  and  June — "Japanese  Women  Speak," 
50  cents*  paper,  Sl.OO  cloth;  girls  will  use 
"Gold  Mountain"  paper,  60  cents;  cloth, 
$1.00;  and  "Japan  and  Her  People"  cloth, 
$1.00;  paper,  60  cents.  Workers  with  boys 
and  girls  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  very 


fine  course  entitled  "Japanese  Here  and 
There,"  boards  Sl.OO;  paper,  75  cents,  is 
available  for  Junior  groups  while  the  Juniors 
themselves  will  read  with  avidity  "Friends  in 
Nippon,"  cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  50  cents. 
Primary  teachers  will  use  "Kin  Chan  and  the 
Crab,"  boards,  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  will  read  the  delightful 
stories  in  "Little  Kin  Chan,"  special  price, 
cloth,  75  cents.  Nursery-age  tots  will  be 
happy  to  finger  the  pages  and  learn  the  stories 
about  "Mitsu,  a  Little  Girl  of  Japan."  Board, 
50  cents. 

The  supplemental  material  such  as  picture 
sheets,  stories,  maps,  etc.,  are  all  listed  on  the 
"yellow  flier"  which  the  Depositories  will  be 
glad  to  send  upon  request. 

The  reproductions  of  the  new  picture 
of  Christ  by  Colonel  H.  Stanley  Todd  are 
well  received  by  those  who  see  them.  Prices 
range  from  35  cents  to  $1.50.  They  make 
acceptable  gifts  for  Church  Schools.  Write 
for  descriptive  flier. 

"World  Tides  in  the  Far  East"  by  Basil 
Matthews,  tells  of  situations  in  this  important 
center  of  economic  and  political  activity. 
Invaluable  for  background  use  in  all  age 
groups.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  60  cents. 

"Christ  and  Japan"  by  Toyohiko  Kagawa, 
that  unique  religious  leader  in  Japan,  will 
stir  all  readers  to  a  deeper  interest  in  this 
country — our  theme  for  study  in  1934-1935. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  be  aroused  to  greater 
spiritual  activity  "Beware"  of  this  book. 
(We  look  for  many  orders!)  Paper,  50  cents; 
cloth,  $1.00.  These  last  two  books  have  attrac- 
tive covers  and  will  be  suitable  for  gift 
purposes. 

For  out-of-door  presentation,  two  plays 
come  to  mind,  "Ba  Thane,"  a  one-act  play  of 
Burma,  25  cents  and  "Mother  Earth  and  Her 
Children,"  30  cents.  Both  are  quite  appropri- 
ate for  Sunday  evening. 

Those  residing  in  the  area  of  the  Eastern 
Depository  order  from  the  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Society,  416  Schaff  Building,  1505  Race 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Those  residing  in  the 
area  of  the  Western  Depository  order  from 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  2969  W. 
25th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


''As  long  as  God  grants  me  strength  of  vision  to  see,  Vll  remain  a  patron  true  and  a 
friend  ever  loyal  always." 

Mrs.  Burton  Titus,  Orangeville,  Ohio. 
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Girls'  Missionary  Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 


Girls'  Missionary  Guild  Retreat  in  Maryland  Classis 


THE  Retreat  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
take  place  in  Maryland  Classis  for  girls 
of  the  Girls'  Missionary  Guild.  Only  the 
presidents  of  the  local  Guilds  were  in  attend- 
ance together  with  one  local  counsellor; 
Miss  Ruth  Heinmiller,  General  Secretary  of 
Girls'  Missionary  Guilds;  and  the  Classical 
Guild  Secretary. 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  the  girls  found 
themselves  at  a  picturesque  cottage  ideally 
located  on  the  banks  of  a  stream.  The  after- 
noon was  spent  in  getting  acquainted  with 
each  other.  In  the  evening  the  campers  fol- 
lowed the  stream  a  short  distance  from  the 
cottage  and  gathered  around  a  camp  fire  for 
a  picnic  supper.  When  nothing  but  the  dying 
embers  remained,  the  group  gathered  on  some 
nearby  rocks  to  face  the  sunset  for  Vespers. 
With  the  beauty  of  God's  world  surrounding 
us  the  following  service  took  place: 
Brief  period  of  silence. 
Leader:  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupend- 
ous whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God 
the  soul. 

Hymn:  "This  is  My  Father's  World." 

Poem:  "The  Sky-born  Music." 

Scripture — Psalm  95. 

Prayer — One  Thousandth  Psalm. 

Hymn:  "For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth." 

Talk:  God's  Nearness. 

Free  Prayer. 

Hymn:  "0  Love  That  Wilt  Not  Let  Me 
Go." 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent 
around  the  cottage  fireplace  in  a  discussion 
of  local  Guild  problems  and  activities.  The 
day  was  finished  with  a  period  of  short  devo- 
tions. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  a  stated  time  each 
girl  took  her  Bible  and  went  off  alone  for  a 
fifteen-minute  Morning  Watch.  After  break- 
fast we  gathered  on  the  cottage  porch  for  our 
own  Sabbath  Services,  which  included  wor- 
ship and  an  address  by  Miss  Heinmiller. 
After  the  services,  plans  were  formulated  for 
the  Guild  Institute  to  be  held  in  the  fall.  The 


girls  made  a  list  of  things  which  they  wanted 
to  discuss  in  the  afternoon.  An  hour  was 
spent  in  discussion  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
closing  Vespers  which  were  held  on  the  near- 
by rocks  midst  the  wonders  of  Nature  w^here 
God  seemed  very  near. 

Evelyn  Maus, 

Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary 
Guilds  of  Maryland  Classis. 

Perhaps  the  suggestion  of  this  Retreat  will 
inspire  other  Classical  Secretaries  of  Girls' 
Missionary  Guilds  to  hold  them.  Miss  Maus, 
who  lives  in  Westminster,  Maryland,  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  how  she  arranged  it. 

New  Guilds 

Eastern  Synod 

First,  East  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  Organized 
by  Mrs.  Oliver  Nace,  with  12  charter  mem- 
bers. President,  Miss  Ruth  Swank,  915  Center 
Street,  East  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Dryland,  Hecktown,  Easton,  Pa.  Organized 
with  10  charter  members.  President,  Miss 
Hannah  L.  Johnson,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Easton,  Pa. 

St.  Paul's  Blue  Church,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 
Organized  by  Mrs.  William  Cogley  with  6 
charter  members.  President,  Miss  Marian 
Brown,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Emaus,  Pa. 

St.  Paul's,  Bethlehem,  Pa.    Organized  by  j 
Mrs.  W.  V.  R.  Seltzer  with  8  charter  members. 
President,  Miss  Ruth  Kock,  711  Maple  Street, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Ohio  Synod 

Prospect  Emanuel — Prospect,   Ohio.  Or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  Clifford  Smith  with  10  char-  - 
ter  members.    President,  Miss  Ruth  Beaver, 
Marion,  0.  R.  R.  No.  2.  | 

Northwest  Synod  j 
Salem  Church,  Plymouth,  Wis.  Organized 
by  Mrs.  Fred  Stienacker  with  14  charter  mem- 
bers.   President,  Miss  Doris  Schmar,  Ply- 
mouth, Wis. 

Potomac  Synod 

Mt.  Hope,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Organized  by 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Lyerly  with  16  charter  members. 
President,  Miss  Elizabeth  Shaffner,  Greens- 
boro, R.  R.  No.  2,  N.  C. 


Mission  Band 


THE  reports  of  our  missionary  organiza- 
tions have  been  recently  gathered  and 
reveal  many  interesting  things.  According  to 
the  reports  from  the  Mission  Band  secretaries 
there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  missionary  education.  Many 
leaders  of  Mission  Bands  have  wisely  guided 
the  children  in  an  understanding  of  peoples 
all  over  the  world  and  have  tried  to  make 
them  feel  the  responsibility  of  sharing.  The 
reports  indicate  that  there  has  been  taking 
place  a  greater  effort  to  integrate  missionary 
and  religious  education. 

From  these  reports  we  should  like  to  quote 
some  of  the  things  which  were  done  and  some 
of  the  suggestions  that  were  given. 

1.  Missionary  work  stressed  in  primary 
and  junior  departments  in  the  Church  School 
once  a  month. 

2.  One  church  has  one  Sunday  a  month 
that  they  call  Mission  Band  Sunday  when  the 
Mission  Band  material  is  used  in  the  chil- 
dren's departments  of  the  Church  School. 

3.  One  church  has  a  special  Thank  Offer- 
ing service  for  the  ingathering  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  children's  division  of  the  Church 
School.  Each  child  was  given  a  Mission 
Band  Thank  Offering  box. 

4.  The  Reading  Course  was  emphasized 
through  the  Church  School  as  well  as  in  Mis- 
sion Band. 


5.  Used  "Rally"  as  means  to  promote 
child's  understanding  of  and  love  for  other 
children. 

6.  Missionary  education  was  promoted  by 
the  Mission  Band  leader  at  the  Daily  Vacation 
Church  School. 

7.  Used  all  available  suggestions  on  mis- 
sionary education  in  Graded  Lessons. 

8.  Took  part  in  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Day  programs. 

9.  Mounted  pictures  of  scenes  in  our  own 
and  also  Evangelical  mission  fields  and  dis- 
played them  on  the  walls  of  the  Church 
School. 

10.  World  Friendship  projects  were  used 
in  many  Church  Schools  as  well  as  in  Mis- 
sion Bands. 

May  these  suggestions  lead  more  children's 
workers  to  see  the  possibilities  of  integrating 
missionary  education  and  religious  education. 

New  Mission  Bands 

Eastern  Synod. 

St.  John's,  Phoenixville,  Pa.  Organized  bv 
Miss  Esther  March  with  10  charter  members. 
Potomac  Synod 

Grace,  Newton,  N.  C.  Organized  bv  Mrs. 
Lee  Sherril  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hall  with  19 
charter  members. 


Champion  Baseball  Team  Representing  the  Academy  of  North  Japan  College,  Skndal 

Japan 


1934 — Summer  Missionary  Conferences — 1934 


Themes 

Foreign  Missions:   Japan.  Home  Missions:  Orientals  in  the  United  States. 

The  Dates 


Shady  Side  Academy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  July    2  to  July  12 

Riverview  (continuing  Bethany  Park),  Hanover,  Ind  July    8  to  July  13 

Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C  July    8  to  July  13 

Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md  July  14  to  July  20 

Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa  July  28  to  Aug.  3 

Heidelberg  College,  TiflBn,  Ohio  (Summer  School),  July  31  to  Aug.  11 

Mission  House  College,  Plymouth,  Wis  Aug.  13  to  Aug.  19 

Zion's  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  Sept.  13  to  Sept.  16 


Campus  of  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indiana 

FOR  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  MISSIONARY  EDUCATION 
904  SCHAFF  BUILDING,  1505  RACE  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


